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Forthe Oasis. 


SONG. 


Let lawyers still wranglers and disputants be— 
Let doctors, as always they’ve done, disagree— 
Twixt the ins and outs be the ink-shedding free— 
Yet they’ll ever fo: yet all their quarrels o’er ye, 
Old make merry sherry, 
Fine cheery madeira. 
Of your charms, lovely couple, I never was weary ; 
By my soul, oh my darlings there’s wonderful stuff of ye 
And I love you so well I can ne’er have enough of ye. 


I believe I was born an affectionate lad, 
ThatI owe all my love for good wine to my dad; 
Like him I am seldom seen sighing or sad, 
Except the next morn when the liquor was bad. 
And last night’s Champaign 
Raises Cain with my brain. 
Then I swear to keep sober till drinking again, 
By my soul, oh my darlings there’s wonderful stuffof ye 
And I love you so well I can ne’er have enough of ye. 
DROUTH. 
——oOO 


For the Oasis. 


Messrs Erprors.—I send yon herewith the 
‘second number of my strictures upon the mem- 
bers of the Oswego Bar. Your notice of my 
last was sufficient toconvince me that you did 
not concur with me in all things, and I am not 
now aby more certain of securing your appro- 
bation. In that number, as well as in this: 
praise may have been sometimes indiscreetly 
bestowed, sometimes unjustly withheld; and | 
have only to plead in extenuation that upon every 
one of the questions at issue, an honest differ- 
ence of opinion mayexist. IfIhad intended to 
be severe, I might have lashed some spirits into 
madness, if to please, I might have coined many 
a strong and flattering eulogy. My object was 
neither. 

It has been said that this is not a proper sub- 
ject for discussion!—That the portraits of the 
professional Gentlemen of this county, unless 
their consent was obtained, should not be given 
to the public!—That the merits and genius of 
our mechanics or any other body of men might 
with the same propriety, form the theme of crit- 
cal disquisition! These objections may be 
plausible, but are not correct; they betray much 
squeamishness and affected delicacy, but evince 
little reflection. ‘To the proof— 

Let the objector take up the “ Metropoliton 
Magazine,” articles entitled the “Bench and 
Bar” will be first to meet his eye. The talents 
and acquirements of legal men are there freely 
discussed ; aud, although many of them are pub- 
lic men no farther than the practice of their 
profession makesthem such, and may have as 
little desire to figure in print as any man can 
have, yet they are described in every feature 
and peculiarity of their characters, even in 
their voice, gesture, manner, looks and dress, 
with much greater minuteness and freedom 
than J have thought of doing. Strictures of the 





same style and spirit may be found in every vol- 
ume of Blackwoods’ Magazine for nearly the 
last halfcentury. But to come nearer home, 
refer, if you please, to “ The United States Mag- 
azine and Democratic Review,” aud under the 
title of “ Portraits with pen and pencil”; you 
will find not merely the biography and public 
acts of men given, but their style of speaking 
and their appearance. Ifthere is a want of del- 
icacy in my commenting upon men here who 
live and move among us, a writer at Washing- 
ton for the same act would be liable to the same 
imputation. The one is not morea matter of 
history than the other. 


Take yet another instance.—Open the June 
number of the Knickerbocker, that Patriarch 
among our Magazines! The first article in 
the editorial department is entitled “‘ Pulpit Elo- 
quence” and therein we are freely told what the 
Rev. Mr. Bascom can do in the pulpit, and even 
how he does it! The Editors toothink proper 
to tell the public how he looked when he arose 
—“ his person had a commanding presence” —how 
his face and features were “‘ the figgmscompressed 
mouth, the ample brow, and large black 
eye” Gc. Now, ifthe Rev. Ge ld.the 
same notions as the objector ve, he 
would tell the Editors that they injured 
ter of their matchless publication by 
him thus; that it was a“ ing sh 
minister could not preach th 1 
ing subjected to periodical ¢ ; 
face and features were as God ade them, 
neither meriting dislike nor a tion; and 
that from natural feelings of delicacy it was un- 
pleasant to him to be made the subject of publi 
comment, however just their criticism or w 
their applause. In the same article the 
refer to the Rev. Mr. Taylor and say, am 
other things, that “he greatly diminished 
usefulness by a ceriain air of unique drolle 
vastly amusing, indeed, but inappropriate.”— 
Now, I have once or twice had an opportunity 
when at the south, of hearing that justly celebra- 
ted Divine, and F niust confess that I never dis- 
covered in him the fault mentioned by the edi- 
ters of the Knickerbocker, but I am not, on that 
account, disposed to abuse the writer; nor do I 
believe that any one, not even the gentleman 
referred to, would deny the propriety of giving 
a public opinion upon the subject. Ifihe editors 
of the Knickerbocker have a right to dwell up- 
on Pulpit’ Eloquence in New York, and point 
out the merits and faults of different Divines by 
way of illustration, I have a right to treat of 
Eloquence at the Bar in Oswego, and cite the 
the whole of its members or any one of them as 
living proofs of what I advance. 

Precedents have great weight, with lawyers 
at least, in settling a disputed point, and if au- 
thorities are wanting to justify the course I have 
pursued, our objectors have them above in 


























abundance.— Authorities too of character and 
credit. The intimation that you suffer your 
Publication to degenerate from its proper digni- 
ty of character by admitting such articles to its 
columns, falls to the ground, unless the Maga- 
zines above referred to have degenerated also. 
Mystricturesthoughdashed off with little study, 
have been more guarded, more indulgent, less 
minute, less personal, and less calculated to ex- 
cite ridicule and give offence than many I might 
point out in the Metropolitan or Blackwoods’ 
Magazines, and in no one instance have 1 indul- 
ged in as great freedom of language, as is ap- 
plied to the Rev. Mr. Taylor, by the editors of 
the Knickerbocker. But perhaps the captious 
objector dislikes my language—diction—my se- 
selections of words—construction of sentences; 
if so Iam liable to criticism, I care not how close 
and searching, if respectful; and there are me- 
diums enough through which he may be heard. 
No one who pretends to speak or to write for the 
public, either in the exercise of his professicn, 
or the exercise of his pen, can claim exemption 
from public criticism. 
Yours as ever, 
Timotay Misr. 








PROFESSIONAL PORTRAITS. 
EMBERS OF THE OSWEGO BAR, 
No. 2. 





Wituus Dver has from his youth enjoyed 
opportunities for mental cultivation, and 

improved them as now to hold the 
a sound and finished scholar. With an 
ect of the finest order, and possessed of a 
for letters and science, he has pursued the 
of the law, not as a peice of drudgery ne- 
to be performed, but as a beautiful sys- 
tem that would richly repay hit for the toil of 
examination. A correct and rm speaker, 
he is enabled to take a high standjat any bar in 
our State. \ 

But Mr. Duer, aftermaking a feW exhibitions 
of his powers, as if to show that he had within 
him the requisites that should enable him to hon- 
or his profession, has quietly settled himself 
do wn in apparent inactivity; so that his friends 
are begining to forget that nature and art have 
combined to make him an able counsellor and 
advocate. Inthe pursuit of his profession at 
this place he has found no occasion upon which 
he has seen fit to make an exertion commensu- 
rate with his powers. During his residence at 
‘Oswego he has not given that close attention to 
the practical duties of his profession, necessary 
to forma prompt and an accurate practitioner. — 
Well skilled in the elements‘of his profession, 
with a sound judgment and quick perception, 
Mr. Duer need but make the exertion requisite 
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for their full developement and a high rank in 
his profession will be conceded him. 


As an advocate, he appreciates his cause, re- 
straining or extending his powers to suit its 
character and interest; and he does not fall into 
the too common error of advocates, that of affec- 
ting and displaying the most absorbing interest 
upon the most trival matter ; but is at all times 
calm and sensible, losing sight ofno point that 
can avail his cause. ; 

Mr. Duer, in connection with Elijah Paine, 
a few years since issued a work upon Practice 
adapted, at the period of its appearance, to the 
Revised Statutes. It isin many points unsur- 
passed by any work extant; and the collection 
of forms connected with it is valuable. 





Axsranam P. Grant has been, of late, some- 
what retired from the practice of the law, a 
great share of his time and attention having 
been necessarily occupied in attending to his 
duties as a member of Congress. He has lone 
enjoyed the reputation of being a zealous advo- 
cate and a sound and practical lawyer. Few 
men have adopted habits so strictly profession- 
al—so persevering, energetic, assiduous; he 
has been emphatically a working-man! His 
mental efforts have corresponded with his man- 
ual exertions; possessed of an aspiring mind; 
an ardent temperament and strong decision of 
character}which no toils could depress or diffi- 
culties subdue, he was naturally well caleulated 
to excel among his professional brethren, so 
far at least as success could be obtained by in- 
dustry. 

In the trial of causes Mr. Grant is somewhat 
distinguished and peculiar. Hereip consists 
his chief fort, after all; say what you will ofa 
application io his office. The exciteme 
ing from open and vigorous contention 














men” fluctuate as it may; and in the 
ness of reply, the subtility of invention, o 

ity ofevasion heis exceeded by few. Noo’ 
more readily discover the weak and assai 
_points in an opponents’ argument, or the 
irreconcileable defects in existing testimon 
when driven from one position he can, without 
‘being disconcerted, assume another. Let him 
be everso much perplexed he betrays no indi- 
cations of uneasiness. Hiscountenance is by 
no means an index to his mind; whether diffi- 
culties threaten, or success seems secure it va- 
ries not in its shades of expression; therein an 
opponent, however skilled in character, could 
read no doubt, detect noclue to his feelings. In 
examining a witness there are often traces of 
too much art, but artful indeed must the dishon- 
est be who escapes unscathed! In the severity 
of his reproof—the bitterness of his satire, and 
force of his invective he is often carried beyond 
proper bounds; and the warmth of his zeal is 
never proportioned to the necessity or impor- 
‘tance of his case. He engages his whole soul 
in the task, no matter whether the amount in 
dispute be one dollar, or one thousand; brings 
all his artilery to bear upon an opponent, wheth- 
r he be a novice ever so weak, or a veteran ev- 





er so formidable. He would toil as hard to de- 
stroy an insect as to slay an elephant. 

Mr. Grant was the district attorney for this 
county sevéral years, and discharged the duties 
of that office with Characteristic zeal and abili- 
ty. His knowledge of criminal jurisprudence 
was respectable, and the same promptness and 
application which distinguished his civil prac- 
tice, attended him here. He never failed to 
urge acharge against a person whom he believ- 
ed to be guilty with energy and spirit, and, as 
the most discerning may at times be deceived by 
appearances, that energy and spirit were perhaps 
too often exercised at the expense of the inno- 
cently accused. But, to urge a cause against a 
criminal cooly, admitting the full weight of ev- 
ery extenuating circninstance that may exist, 
pressing arguments against him no farther than 

ecomes really neccessary to the purposes of 
strict justice, without feeling any undue desire 
to convict him, is hardly to be expected while 
itis common to employ on the defence, counsel 
of talent and ingenuity, who resort to every pos- 
sible means to defeat the prosecution. The nat- 
ural effect of this practice is to enlist the feelings 
of the counsel for the people and cali for cor- 
responding exertion on his part; undne warmth 
in him may be excusable often, coolness and 
neglect, never. 


Verver Green.—This gentleman has but re- 
cently settled in this county. He has formed a 
i onnection with Mr. Robinson, and 
usiness has not as yet called forth 
his talents as an advocate, it may 
hat he brings with him the repu-/ 














umed will prove an acquisition to our} 





. Grirrirus has been in practice | 


tinguishing himself asa public speaker, or been ; 
ong enough among us to enable one to form an, 
inion of his merits, yet he must be taken up 
is order and receive, at least, a passing no-, 
ce. It is understood ihat he enjoyed good op- 
tunites in prosecuting his studies and with 
commendable application and diligence im- 
proved them. 

Mr. Griffiths as a public speaker deserves a 
favorable notice. He expresses himself with a 
due degree of ease and fluency, and his style, 
and delivery are marked by no particular faults | 
that can injure his influence with the hearer.— 
Patient and zealous application to business, and | 
proper devotion to legal studies will not fail to 


his proper pursuits to attain popular applause. 
He is perhaps too retiring, too diffident, too un- 
ambitious, and might excel more and be better 
appreciated were he to take more pains toexert 
his powers, which are certainly respectable, be- 
fore the public. It.is, however, a most amiable 
trait in a young man’s character, which prevents 
him exhibiting histalents for general admiration 
withthe vanity of a milliner, studious to show off 
her flounces ana furbelows in the market, and 
which prefers the quiet dignity of his nature to 
the forced notoriety purchased too often by com- 
promising every thing like self-respect. 

In the trial of causes Mr. Hurlburt appears 
to very good advantage. He does notit is :rue 
affect the orator or display any consciousness of 
superiority; he is not perhaps a fluent, graceful 
or energetic speaker; but he is ever candid, sen- 
sible and judicious. Without pretending to 
lay any claims to splendid talents or unusual 
powers of language, he makes all of a cause 
that its merits will admit; and without any un- 
due disposition to cavil or deal in quibbles and 
captinus objections, he fs not wanting in the 
tact necessary to turn every triffe to its proper 
account and supply by art and ingenuity what 
may be left defective by evidence. Mr. Hul- 
bert is universally esteemed by those who from 
daily intercourse, know how to value his honor- 
able feelings and amiable demeanor. 

It would seem that official favor has bestow- 
ed at least one smile upon Mr. Hulbert, since 
itis common of late to tind him directing to his 
neighbors sundry tittle billetdeaux of ominous 
appearance civily informing them that certain 
endorsed notes held by the Commercial Bauk, 





‘ 


asound and able lawyer, and as such | remain unpaid. 





Josepa Hunt has been connected with the 
legal profession for about twelve years. He 
has been industrious and has stored up much 


wduring the last year, and although | valuable lore; and it is in trath, more to his 
et sought for opportunities of dis- | industrious habits than to any natural brilliancy 


of talents that he is indebted for his present high 
, Standing at the bar. Possessed by nature of a 
, Sound mind, which he has from an early day 
| cultivated by a persevering application, he is 
now enabled totake a stand which many may en- 
vy but few will attain. As a counsellor we 
would consider Mr. Hunt mostly pre-eminent ; 
he ists0 much a matter-of-fact man and is not 
sufficiently gifted in the powers of the imagina- 
tion to play the orator and bear sway as the ad- 
vocate. The position of his form, when before 
the jury,is bad, and his voice is lacking in eu- 
phony; neither does he seem to arouse all of 
his energies, nor enter warmly into the spirit of 
his case; he reasons coldly but soundly; he may 





enable Mr. Griffiths to take a fair stand in the 
profession ,and reap 2 share of those rewards - 
which usually crown the efforts of the deserv- 
ing. 





Cuartes J. Huizerr has been in practiee in 
this county since his admission to the bar, and | 
for some time past has been doing a fair busi- 
ness. Heisayoung man of good legai attain- 
ments, and devotes a reasonable share of zeal 
and application to his professional duties, He 
is not naturally disposed to court public obser- 
vation unnecessarily, and never travels out of 


influence the court but he cannot control the 
crowd; he cannot speak with ‘ words that 
breathe and thoughts that burn,” nor attract by 
the beauty and harmony of language, and then 
sweep on with the strength of sure conclusions, 
But as a counsellor Mr. Hunt deservedly en- 
joys a high reputation. He has not in vain por- 
ed over the ancient and musty volumes of the 
law, but he has culled from them those fixed | 
and sound principles that give to him solidity 
and strength. Enter his office, if it be at a rea- 
sonable hour he is there, hard at work for his 
clients, Beneath his pen are a goodly numbe; 
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of half sheets, well filled. Were you permitted 
to examine them, you would find them to be 
draft pleas, replications, demurrers and bills and 
answers in chancery, all mingled in together, 
and ready for engrossing whenever all that com- 
posed any one of the respective documents 
should be selected from the mass. Among the 
many papers upon his table you may frequently 
observe those endorsed ‘“ The Oswego Bank vs.” 
which may be a sufficient proof that Mr. Hunt 
is not oppressed by, but is reaping a rich harvest 
from those unjust and cruel monopolies to his 
profession. 

Mr. Hunt, by his many virtues, has won the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow citizens; 
and ot few can it as truly be said, that he is sur- 
rounded by friends and is without an enemy. 





LoveweL.t Jounson.—I am too much unac- 
quainted with the history of this member of the 
Oswego bar to attempt to give a sketch of his ca- 
reer. Neither am I able to conduct my readers 
into his office and introduce them to him, while 
he is in the full tide of out-of-court official du- 
ties; for in truth I have never been there my- 
self: but I have frequently seen him at the bar, 
andI have met him in various private circles, 
and I flatter myself that] know much of the 
man—my readers will please not to consider me 
ignorant of his character because I cannot tell 
where or when he was born. 


Mr. Johnson, judging from the marks that 
time ever leaves upon our forms and upon our 
once “raven locks,” which he venerably be- 
sprinkles with white, must have withstood the 
winter storms and breathed the balmy summer 
breezes of nearly taree score years. How much 
ofthis time he has spent in examining the deau- 
ties and studying into the deep intricacies of the 
law I cannot tell; but it must be many years 
since he first laid open before him the pages of 


Blackstone. Judging also from appearances, || 


Mr. Johnson cultivated his mind in other places 
than within the precincts of a college, where an 
easy bearing, a polished exterior and degrading 
principles of aristrocracy are tuo often the stu- 
dent’s only acquirements. He is a true demo- 
crat, and has been, and still is, one of the yeo- 
manry of our jand, who, when he has finished a 
special plea does not hesitate to hold the plough 
and till the soil. Mr. Johnson has once been 
one of the associate Judges of our county, but 
he resigned that quiet and honorable station, to 
mingle in more active scenes, where “ wrang- 
ling spizits meet:” 

Mr. Jobnson is possessed of a sound mind, 
and being well pleased with the duties of his 
profession, he seldom makes an appearance in 
court without having his canses well prepared 
for trial —He is usually quite happy in explain- 
ing his views. “We hear from him no vain rant 
nor see in him any foolish attempt at display ; 
tike a plain blnnt man he speaks right on the 
things that he does know. 


I close these remarks, by assuring my read- 


ers that the original of this hastily drawn | 


portraitureisa “ sterling good man.”’ 
Danie H. Marsn has occupied adistinguish- 
ed stand among his professional brethren in this 


county several years. Early in life he enjoyed 
the reputation of being a sound scholar, and 
when he commenced the study of the law 
he possessed every advantage that could render 
success reasonably ceitain. ‘The mind that 
was at first well disciplined; richly stored with 
modern science and classic lore; familiar with 
habits of study, close and methodical; fertile 
alike in argument and in thought, was well pre- 
pared to take up law as a science, enter into its 
spirit, comprehend its philosophy and become 
master of its details. 

Mr. Marsh has by a long course of business, a 
considerable portion of which has been of a 
litigated nature, qualified himself to meet the 
dificulties of his profession with precision and 
effect. His opinions upon doubtful questions 
of law are held in respect by those who have 
had frequent occasions to test, his judgment— 
His mode of arriving at conclusions is at once 
successful and secure—tracing effects to their 
causes; applying the elementary principles of 
the science; the adjudications of our own and 
of foreign courts; and the scrutiny of reason 
and common sense to the subject at issue. He 
is not inclined to decide a qnestion without first 
investigating it fully and it is indeed seldom that 
one can extort from him a rash or hasty opin- 
ion. 

As an advocate Mr. Marsh may claim astand 


| among the first and ablest at our " e isa 
| deliberate speaker, but not so el to be- 
| come tedious ; his enunciation is red and 
| distinct; his arrangement of his subject ever 
| methodical; his language just, but not studied, 
| and the train of his thoughts clear and 
;tative. Asan orator he is corfeet and 
rather than commanding or eloquent; t 
‘bilities are respectable will be conceded by all, 
that they are brilliant will be pretended by none. 










extends a due degree of courtesy and kindness. 

Mr. Marsh is now discharging the duties of 
county clerk, an office which it is presumed will, 
by a handsome pecuniary recompense, reconcile 
him to the unfavorable necessity of being for the 
time diverted, in some measure, from profession- 
al pursuits. ? 





Rosert H. Martin has practiced at the bar 
of this county between seven and eight years; 
and his previous application while a student 
prepared him ably to perform the duties that 
have been thrown upon him. A good classical 
education strengthened and systematized his 
mind, and an extensive, varied practice, in the 
office in which he performed his clerkship, 
gave him a familiarity with office business 
which few attain until years after they have 
passed the ordeal, that precedes an admission to 
their profession. 

It is not easy to decide in which branch of 
his profession, Mr. Martin stands mostly pre- 
eminent. He has not cultivated himself in one 
department, to neglect in another. As an ad- 
vocate he holds a fair rank; succeeds in getling 
testimony from a witness in a clear light, and 
in his arguments toa jury, though he cannot 
be called eloquent, he presents his case fairly, 
and his strong points are so exhibited as to make 
their due impression.~ As a counsellor and of- 
fice lawyer, he is generally ready, and always 
safe. If there is a doubt upon his mind, in re- 
gard to a question of practice or of law, instead 
of going on recklessly, he stops and consults his 
books; and as a practitioner his superiority ex- 


‘ists more in his universal care, than in any re- 


ble readiness. Every paper that comes 
‘his hands, speaks in his favor, and though 
he may have been engaged more hours 1n pre- 
paring it, than many attorneys would have been, 





Phrenologically speaking, his perceptive and 
reflective faculties are equally developed 
no unfavorable indication—since the former arg 
essential to the prompt observation of the situa 
\tion, relation, order, and importance of things#™ 
|and the latter necessary to compare, conbine and 
lamplify; to prove and account for their caus- 
ality. His powers of generalization and analysis 
| my not be’ as varied as some; he has little im- 
jagination, little fancy—-“the poetry of life 
breathes not in his periods” but in a sound and 
| sensible appeal, or, when his cause requires it, 
an ingenious and artful defence he is exceed- 
led by few. Attimes he seems too much wed- 
\ded to trifles, too much inclined to magnify 
unimportant features in a cause, but this is on- 
|ly when the circumstances in which he is plac- 
‘ed require it; andthen he can “divide a hair,” 
| create a distinction where in reality there exists 
no difference ; and mystify what to every one 
| seems clear, with as much ease and dexterity as 
| any casuist could wish. -In prosecuting an inguiry 
‘too he may at times appear tedious, but perhaps 
this becomes a merit when ascribed to the true 
cause ;—a zealous determination to do all that 
‘ean be done to serve a client, let the toil beever 
so protracted or painful. In denunciation he 
is sometimes severe; in satire and retort caustic 
and merciless; but generally his manner is 
respectful to both bench an bar, and towards the 





younger members of the profession he always 










are few who would have issued it more 
wiously correct. 

t. Martin has been favored with a fair 
re of public offices. He is now a commis- 
er of deeds, a notary public, a master in 
chancery and an examiner in chancery. The 
duties of these public trusts, together with the re- 
quirements of his profession make him a busy 
and an active man. 


A. Z. McCarty comes next on our list. 
He isa young man of but few years practice, 
and in the full tide of youthful hope and 
ambition is yet struggling on in the task of 
treasuring up legal lore and forming a pro- 
fessional character. His habits are active, 
his temperament ardent, his mind strong 
and well cultivated. That his professional 
acquirements are respectable will be conce- 
ded by all who know him; that his present 
standing among his brethren in the law is 
fair and his prospect’ promising will be 
doubted by none. 

In his efforts at the bar Mr. McCarty’s is 
restrained by none of that diffidence and 
hesitation which often cling to the young 
advocate, impeding-his utterance, impairing 
his strength, and binding him to the earth 





when he most wishes to soar aloft, in’ the 
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full vigor of intellectual supremacy. He 
seems to feel his strength and enter the lists 
of debate with as much confidence as though 
he was inured to the toils of the combat.— 
He engages in “the wordy war” as eager- 
ly as if he loved its excitement, and throws 
down his gauntlet in many & taunt and sar- 
casm towards an opponent, like one who 
cares little how warm and bitter and pro- 
tracted the struggle may be. He never 
tries a cause with indifference, but ever en- 
ters into its details with spirit, warmth and 
interest. As far as his resources may ena- 
ble him to protect a client, that client may 
feel secure. 


Mr. McCarty with all his obvious good 
qualities, possesses not the elements, the 
powers, the feelings necessarv to the forma- 
tion of a great advocate. In public speak- 
ing he is fuenttoa fault. His flow of words 
becomes an unpleasant volubility ; a hasty, 
confused, irregular and ill-selected assem- 
blange of words an@ sentences. His style 
is diffusing and consquently weak; his ex- 
planations involved and inefficient; his 
statement of acase rambling and desultory. 
He weakens a proposition by surrounding it 
with a multiplicity of words instead of in- 
creasing its strength by a direct, plain and 
clear illustration. Some severe studies like 
Logic and Mathematics, might have done 

‘much to remedy these defects, and trained 


them in a cloud of immaterial matter, and, 
although not calculated to make an eloquent 
speaker, he is at all times a forcible and 
strong reasoner, and is therefore much better 
adapted fo this matter-of-fact world, than 
though he possessed the charms of poetry 
or the graces of rhetoric. Mr. P. has evi- 
dently ‘been a hard student, fand has fully 
prepared himself for discharging the ardu- 
ous duties of the profession which he has 
chosen bya thorough and attentive study of 
its elementary principles, Asa praciitioner 
he is generally accurate. Asa counsellor 
consciencious, never leading his clients by 
a hasty undigested opinion into protracted 
litigation; but carefully weighing the chan- 
ces of success, and with an honest belief in 
the justice of his cause and the correctness 
of his conclusion pursues the remedy witha 
zeal and assiduity every way laudable, and 
calculated to insure the desired object. 


Georce., W. Raruscn is a young man 
who has been but few years connected 
with the Oswego bar; and for those few 
years he has led too much of a wandering | 
life, and has paid too little attention to his | 
professid@t@Bather from it either honors or 
gold. The*mental powers which nature |) 
gave him were of a fair order, but they have | 
not been cultivated ina proper manner to 


the mind to habits of close and methodieal give to him stability and strength. As he| 
thinking, consecutive and cool re tering bpon the busy scenes of 
_| life, with a consciousness that he had be- | 


and induced a more terse, chastened and vig 
erous mode of sagetesion. Even yet a little 
care might exchange prolixity for condensa- 
tion, diffusiveness for strength, pertness 
propriety, and adorn the advocate with 
dignity of address and correctness of lan- 
guage essential to every great, every credit- 
able effort. 


James J. Pertir.—Few young men have 
entered upon the practice of theirprofession 
with a more resolute determination to suc- 
ceed, than James J. Pettit, and few have at- 
tained to that degree of success.in so short 
a period. He has given his whole soul to 
the accomplishment of this object; he has 
neither been lured aside by the syren voice 
of pleasure nor inveighed into the thorny 
mazes of political strife, but has kept steadi- 
ly on the “even tenor of his way,” and is 
now receiving the reward of his labors in 
a generous share of that patronage which is 
ever the meed of professional worth, perse - 
vereance and integrity. As a speaker Mr. 
P. is not eminentiy pre-possessing, but this, 
if a misfortune, is amply compensated for, 
by the sound cormmon sense, and practical 
reasoning which he brings te bear upoa the 
cause in question. He never looses sight 
of the strong points in his case nor envelopes 














came a mad, and must act a distinct an in- 
dependent part in the “great drama,” the | 


“speculating mania,” which has so fearfully | 
ed in our extended land, was, at such a/ 


is as to profer her most splendid induce- 


power could not raise men more suddenly 
from poverty to princely wealth—our wis- 


est men became infatuated, and our most | 


cautious, reckless. While multitudes were 
then easily grasping their thousands, and } 
the thoughts of the great majority were grad- || 
uated by the false glare of the moment ; it is |, 
not strange that a young mar like Mr. Rath- 
bun, enthusiastic and ardent in his hopes, 
who had learned from the aristocracy around | 
him, that wealth was power, should be lur- 
ed from a laborious profession, promising 
but little of “life’s gear,” to the more pop- 
ular business of the day, in which, imagin- | 
ation turned all that was touched to gold.— 
Mr. Rathbun became a spéeculator, and his 
mind necessarily has been too much called 
from the quiet study of the law. He has 
yielded himself too much to all the various 
excitements that have agitated the public: 
Let him now by close application discipline 
his mind—withdraw al] of his energies 
from pursuits that profit not, aod give 
them to his profession, and in after days he 
may find a reward. 


nts—-Aladdin’s lamp, with its fabulous | 


Se — 

Jacos Ricnarpson has quite lately remov- 
ed into this county and become one of the 
Oswego bar. He is a young man, and has 
but just entered the extended field in which 
are “budding honors”; exertions are yet to 
be made to grasp enough to twine an envia™ 
ble wreath. Mr. Richardson possesses a 
fair exterior, an easy address and winning 
manners; he has, as yet made to the Oswe- 
gonians no exhibition of his powers, there- 
fore of the depth of his researches we can- 
notspeak. We know of nothing that will 
prevent his treading in the highest paths 
of his professsion. 


oe 


Orvitte Rosrson is a lawyer of some 
reputation and experience. He has been 
in business in this county several years, and 
has long been regarded as a prudent practi- 
tioner and a sound and able advocate, 

Mr. Robinson is now the district attorney 
for this county and discharges the duties of 
that office with zealand fidelity. He is adi- 
rect straight-forward business man, always 
fully comprehend’ ig the nature of the subject 
| that engrosses his attention, and never for a 
| moment wandering from the point at issue. 
,Atthe bar he takes a fair but unassuming 
, stand, views his subject i in a common sense 
and ‘Cavities it in a plain, unadorn- 
‘ed manner, and unlabored style. He is a 
‘matter of fact man, and addresses a jury as 
though they were matter of fact men also. 
‘He speaks too deliberately to be called elo- 
quent, too coldly to be moving, too plainly to 
be captivating or elegant. He cannot, in 
his most vigorous efforts, “ storm the citadel 
of the heart,” draw a tear from the eye or 
touch the sympathies of his hearers. He 
_is not the magician whocan arouse the tide 
,of passion, or excite the indignation of a 
jury, and whether he is pleading the cause 
, of oppressed innocence and suffering virtue 
or contending for dollars and tents, it mat- 
ters not in the least. If it became necessa- 
‘ry to enquire whether he is less successful 
‘than he would be if he exercised less matter 
of fact and more imagination—less common 
|sense and more refinement—less logic and 
‘more feeling, the answer would be in the 
negative. He seldom fails to convince, 
though he cannot captivate a jury; and 
there is after all, less merit in awakening 
the admiration of a court, than in obtaining 
a verdict. 

Within the last few years Mr. Robinson 
ihas felt the influence of that political mania 
| which throughout the union, is diverting 
the members of the “legal corps” from the 
high honor and legitimate duties of their 
profession, into scenes of party and politica! 
warfare. His toils as a member of our state 
Legislature, have added nothing to his fresh- 





ness and fulness and profundity as 2 lawyer, 
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nothing to his cogency as a reasoner, noth- 
ing to his persuasion as an orator. The 
man, however, who was deeply read in the 
mysteries of his profession before, betrays 
no want of knowledge now, and he may 
have suffered less from having played the 
truant, for a time, than may be supposed.— 
Mr. Robinson, in addition tothe official title 
of district attorney, sometimes figures as a 
masterin chancery; good evidence on the 
whole, that he cannot complain with the 
mad man in the farce that ‘‘Republics is 
ungrateful.” 


Benyanin F. Suerman has been in prac- 
tice inthis county somewha. less than a 
year and during that short period has had 
frequent opportunities of distinguishing him- 
self at the bar. An advantageous connec- 
tion with one of our oldest practitoners af- 
forded him many faculties which he would 
not otherwise have possesed, and introduced 
him at once intoa practice which, ifleft to re 
ly upon his own individual resourses, the pa- 
tient toil of years might perhaps have failed 
to command. ° 

Mr. Sherman is a young man who evi- 
dently has a stiong passion for the Jaw, and 
in choosing a profession has selected that 
for which his mutual organization best fitted 
him. His taste, feelings, habits are fayora- 
ble, in a pecuniary point of view, to his pro- 
fessional advancement. He is studious and 
attentive to his business, engaging in its 
toils with cheerfulness, and is fond, to a 
fault, of the contention and excitement aris- 
ing from litigated practice. He is well 
versed in the formula—the technicalities— 
the mechanical drudgery of his calling, and 
is familiar with the authorities commonly 
quoted in our courts. Few men of the 
same resources can with as much facility 
bring to bear upon the question at issue, at 
the moment, the knowledge and informa- 
tion they possess. He is always prompt, 
often efficient. p 

Mr. Sherman is a fluent, if not a forcible 
speaker, an ingenious, if not a logical rea- 
soner. He is never wanting in ideas, never 
wanting in words, and always engages with 
earnestness in behaif of his client. His ad- 
dress is not very pre-possessing; he seéms 
wanting at times in that elevated and in- 
genuous spirit which ever wins golden opin- 
ions with a court; in that conscientious and 
candid concession of truths which gains the 
confidence of ajury! In his zeal to attain 
success he often overleaps the bounds where 
prudence would stop, and awakens the prej- 
udices ofa listener by dwelling as strongly 
upon artificial and technical points as though 
he had himself no confidence in the merits 
of his cause. He will pursue a small idea 
farther and cling (to a quibble longer than 
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lar, however, if he had no faults and they 
are referred to here, not willingly, but be- 
cause they lessen his usefulness and should 
be avoided. Ifhe would take that elevated 
stand in iis profession to which he ought in 
justice to himself to aspire, he will not upon 
reflection say with Juvenal—“ Vexat cen- 
sura columbas.” 


ae 


Epwin Tompson dates the commence- 
ment of his practice in this county some 
four or five years back, during most of which 
period he has actively engaged in business. 
In the litigated suits, originating in his sec- 
tion of the county, he has been generally in- 
terested, and often successful. Want of suf- 
ficient application forvids the hope that Mr. 
Thompson will ever rise to high distinction 
at the bar, but he may claim the concession 
of fair talents, both natural and ‘acquired. 

Mr. Thompson is a very agreeable speak- 
er. His manner is easy and pre-possessing. 
He has a good voice, and speaks with fluen- 
cy and grace. He is never indistinctin his 


ble to treat with aay degree of confidence. 


Mr. Whitney has hitherto confined his 
labors to his office. As a counsellor his 
opinions of law are worthy of confidence and 
all who know him will agree in calling him 
a ready, skilfull and safe practitioner. He 
has, however, when in his office, devoted 
only a portion of his time to his clients, and 
may frequently be seen turning the leaves 
ofa “Justice Court Register,” or sitting 
with majesterial brow, hearing evidence and 
determining the difficulues existing between 
his neighbors. 


—_— 


NOTE BY THE EDITORS. 


Our correspondeat will perceive that we have 
so far complied-with his request as to give pub- 
licity to all his “ Professional Portraits,” ex- 
cept two, which, for reasons that must be obvi- 
ous to himself have been ommitted. The liber- 
ty we have taken in this respect, will, it is pre- 
sumed, be readily excused, but ifan apology is 
expected we can give nene other than an un- 
willingness to incur the censure implied in that 





utterance or confused in his explanations, 
and though not a sound logician or brilliant | 
declaimer, ranks in this respect above the 


saying of Erzsnus:—Recle is dicitur laudare 
sese cui nemo alius contigit laudator ! 


There is one portion of the above in which 


mediocrity. Nature has done enough for) we agree with Timothy Mist most cordially—- 
Mr. Thompson, and his education has been | W& Mean his introduction. That there is no 
at least sufficient to develope his resources | impropriety in discussing the subject, in point- 


and give him an opportunity of improving. 


his strength. Ary want ofsuccess of which 
he may complain is to be ascribed alone to 
want of exertion. 


i 


R. H. Tver has been recently admitted . 


ing out the merits and defects, powers and pe- 
| culiarities of any professional body, or of any 

man who allows.himself to appear before the 
| public either as a speaker or as an author, is too 
plain for disquisition. He who claims an ex- 
emption from being noticed thus, who denies 
others the privilege of forming and express ng an 
opinion of his abilities, should never assume the 


to practice in our county court. Hehas not \ attitude or venture abroad in the character most 
had time to form a professional character or likely to awaken a spirit of enquiry and com- 


adopt professional habits, and little can be. 
said of his peculiarities or merits, as yet’ 
unseen and untried. He is evidently a’ 
young man of some descision of character | 
and evinces a determination to push himself 
forward in his profession. Adopting habits 
of close study and application, his shrewd | 
and active, though as yet unpolished mind, 
may enable him to become a good and prac- 
tical lawyer,—Possunt quia posse viden- 
tur—for they can conquer who believe they 
can. 


O. H. Waitney.—A short notice of this 
gentleman concludes these strictures. He 
possesses strong claims to respect as a maa 
and a scholar, but is not particularly dis- 


parison and elicit praise or censure. Those 
who are so sensitive to shrink from just and 
Tespectful criticism, should ever remain behind 
the curtain. 


Thus far we agree with Thimothy Mist, but 
without a certain degree of qualification, no 
farther. The subject it is true is not an objec- 
tionable one, but the manner, style and spirit in 
which that subject is treated may justly give 
rise to many objections. Although our corres- 
pondent has been somewhat happy in his at- 
tempt; has preserved throughout a diction at 
once pure, chastened and dignified; has in ma- 
ny instances evinced a becoming spirit of candor 
and courtesy and just appreciation of merit and 
discrimination of character, yet in some respects 
he has been less correct. Sometimes his criti- 
cisms are erroneous, sometimes his praise mis- 
applied. He_has frequenly “ wandered into 





tinguished as an advocate; herein, indeed | 
he has not sought distinction with much ea- | 
gerness; and although his practice must | 


by and forbidden paths,” dwelt upon matter ut- 
terly irrelevant to the point at issue, and enter- 
ed into details which, not being strictly profes- 


have afforded him many opportunities of, sional, might with propriety have been omitted. 
figuring at the bar, yet he has not improved , But as it is easy to enumerate faults, but difficu!: 
them. It is seldom that he has in a court of j © imitate excellence, we forego further notice, 
Record attempted to addressa jury. Of his | #04 leave the subject with the reader. 





almost any man living. It would be siegu- 


style of speaking it is therefore impossi- j, Eorrors 




























































For the Oasis. 
THE CONTRAST. 
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There was a time, when life was young, 


And all was peace around, 
When joy in every accent rung, 
And innocence was found. 
Then every note and every sound 
Of bird, or breeze, or rill, 
With sweetest music did abound, 
To solace every ill. 


And ev'ry forest, ev’ry stream, 
Each lawn, and dale, and shore, 


By Sol’s proud glare, vr Luna’s beam, 


Or star-lights twinkling e’er; 
Each meadow bland, each blooming 
Each shrub, and ev’ry flow’r, 


moor, * 


Enchantment seem’d to hold iu store, 


Controll’d by Beauty’s pow’r. — 


And all was beauty—all was joy, 
All peace and gladness toe; 

All happiness without alloy, 
All rapturous and new; 

And all was kind, and al! was true, 
And every friend sincere; 


Each thought, each prospect brought to view, 


Was but to soothe and cheer. 


For then was life in infancy, 
And care and grief unknown, 

The spirit wander’d light and free, 
Nor felt itself alone! 

Nor blast of sorrow then had blown 
Upon life’s placid sea; 


Its paths with flow’ry wreaths were strown, 


Its waters rife with glee. 


But ah! how chang’d! In riper years, 


And halcyon days gone by; 
The recollection brings but tears; 
The thoughts yield but a sigh; 
For all that then rais’d ardor high, 
And painted all in bloom, 
Now tell that every hope must die, 
And point but to the tomb! 


The music of the warbling throng, 
~The gurgling of the rill, 

The once sweet melody of song, 

Cannot the void now fill; 
+ And pleasant scenes of plain or hill, 

Have now no charms for me ; 

For every thing forebodeth ill— 
Augments my misery! 


And every heart that beat with mine, 
I find now cold as stone ; 

The cheerful smile, the louk divine, 
Have now forbidding grown ; 

Every friend I lov’d has gone; 
The forest leaf is sear; 


The birds that us’d to cheer, have flown, 


” And all before—is drear. 


And all of gladness, all of joy, 
Of cherfulness and mirth, 

The smiling girl, the jocund boy, 
Of beauty and of worth; 


Each tie that bound me then to earth, 


Have vanish’d one by one; 
Exil’d from my land of birth, 
I find myself alone! 


Alone in thought, alone in mind, 
Amid the busy throng, _ 

Whose sympathies are all unkind— 
Who know no brother’s wrong— 

Who careless gaze, or pass «long, 
Withouta thought or care; 

Who feel not for e heart unstrung, 
A spirit in despair! 
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For the Oasis. 
THE ARTIST OF FRIULA. 
CHAPTER I. 


“We are failen but not forlorn, 
If something is left to cherish— 
As love was the earliest born, 
So love is the last to perish.” —BuL wer. 

In a small and scantily furnished apart- 
ment sat a young man, his hand supported 
his head whilst ever and anon, deep sighs 
burst from his over-charged heart. He was 
strikingly handsome and his figure a sculp- 
tor would have chosen for an Apollo.— 
Front of him stood an easel, and round the 
room were scattered the various articles 
which designated him as an Artist. Long 
he sat in that gloomy and abstracted state. 

“Ye Gods!” he at length exclaimed, 
“why was I born to be the sport of fortune, 
to languish a little while here on earth, a 
being of no service. I labor on from week 
to week, and month to month, but no success 
attends my efforts, and Inez, bright idol of 
my purest adoration, why too is she che 
child of affluence and wealth, why was she 
not rather born in some humbler sphere, 
then might she have shared my fortunes, her 
smile would light my path to fame, her 
voice would cheer me on, and her love would 
make evena lot as dark as mine, blessed; 
it may be that the sua of my happiness, 
is set forever, or rather that it has never 
rose; no mother kind and anxious, watched 


|| the dawning of my infant intellect, no fath- 


er whispered sage counsels in the ear of my 

thoughtless youth ; to melife is but a blank, 

why dol live?” 

A soft hand was laid upon his shoulder, 

the artist started from his dream-like state 

and beside him stood a b.ing of the most 

exquisite loveliness, scarce seventeen, her | 
dress was of the most costly materials, her 

small feet were cased in white satin slip- 


| pers, elegantly embroidered with pearls. 


“Vacellio,” said she, in a soft flute-like 
voice, which is rather felt-than heard, “ why 
will you be forever indulging in these gloo- 
my reflections, you fancy troubles that have 
never existed, you say the world neglects 
you, when in fact, it is you that neglects the 
world; persevere my Vacellio, and I proph- 
ecy that you will yet bean Artist of the first 
emineace.” 
“My Idol,” passionately exclaimed the 
Italian, ‘can I murmur whilst blest with 
thy love, but your father, has he not forbid 
me his house, said he not, ‘my daughter 
wed’st noobscure artist;? while 1 am tviling 
up the hill of fame, you may become the 
wife of some high born Signor,and what 
is wealth, fame, every thing, if 1 lose thee.” 
% Vacellio,” said the maiden, “I forgive 
you for your unjust reproach, but if the bigh 
hopes that I have formed of you are doomed 
to disappointment, then will I seek shelter 








Vacellio claims the heart and hand of Iaez.’? 

“Bless thee my owa lovely one for that 
promise, this moment Vacellio devotes him- 
self to his art. Aid me kiad heaven in my 
endeavors, and Inez, beloved of my soul, 
we meet not again till even the haughty 
Signor Bernott shall own an equa: in the 
poor and despised artist of Friula.” 

He clasped the light form of the maiden 
to his heart—imprinted one fervent kiss on 
her purelips, and Vacellio was alone. 


CHAPTER Il. 
“Thy form has haunted still my heart, 
By starry light or gaudy day ; 
Isee it in the moon beam start, 
Isee it in the morning grey.” 

Months had passed since our last date; 
but the Artist’s countenance wore not that 
melancholy expression that marked ita short 
time since. Around the apartment hung 
various specimens of his art, but the most 
conspicuous‘ was a portrait of the Signora 
Bernott. Front of him, and nearly finished 
was a splendid representatien of our Saviour 
cowned withthorns. The Italian regarded 
it for some time with a look of great compla- 
cency; on the following week it was placed 
in the exhibition room at Naples. Many 
were the eager equiries to find out the Ar- 
tist. Loud was the applause of ‘the assem- 


bled judges, and bitter was the hatred of the 


painters against their uoknowa rival. Ina 
short time, by the same hand, appeared 
Christ with the tribute money, and several 
other sacred and historical pieces. The 
Artists that had borne the palm, retired in 
dispair; meanwhile wealth and honors were 
gathered in by Vacellio, and as a painter, he 
stood without a rival, high in the estimation 
of the rich; many a high-born and beautiful 
lady smiled upon him, but the Italian was 
proof against them all—his love for Inez 
was of too holy a nature to be shaken by the 
fickle girls of fashion. Her image, worn 
cext his heart, had been his guiding star to 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


* Happy is stil} our doom, 

The earth and the sea are ours, 
And far from the dreary tomb 

Speed the wings of the rosy hours.” 


“My child,” said the old Signor Bernott, 
as he entered his daughter’s room, “I have 
engaged one of the first artists in Italy to fil] 
up the vacancies of our picture gallery, and 
the subjects I have left for you to select, so 
doff thy gaiety, fairone, and go to thinking.” 

“Ts he young?” thoughtfully asked Inez. 

Her father smiled, “ why do you ask that 
question? do you mean to suit thy subjects 
to age? but, to quiet you on that subject, he 
is young, and al! Naples is ringing with his 
fame. 1 intend thy own portrait, as the bride 
of Signor Vivaldi, shall occupy 2 space, he 
has worshipped long and faithfully at thy 





in the cloister’s shzde—none other than | 


shrine.” 




















“Never my father,” exclaimed the young 
girl, “the heart can love but once, thou 
know’st to whom my earlier vows were giv- 
en.” 

The brow of the old Signor darkened, as 
his daughte: uttered these words, “ non- 
sense,” said he, “I thought you had long 
since forgotten that childish affair, the 
daughter of the wealthy Signor Berdott was 
born to higher fortunes than to be the 
wife of a poor, unknown.artist. I would 
rather see thee in thy grave, much as I love 
thee—but you will not disgraee our family, 
which has ranked the highest since the 
memory of man, thou, who art my oply one, 
my pride. Wilt thou do that which I have 
asked of thee, my daughter?” 

“J will, my father,” she answered. 

The old Signor kissed the blooming cheek 
of his child and left the room. 

One evening as the old Signor was re- 
turning home, he was beset by ruffians, 
desperately wounded, and had it not been 
for the kindly interposition of a stranger, 
who, hearing the old man’s cries, hastened 
with his servant to his assistance, put the 
bravos to flight, conveyed him home and 
suddenly disappeared. Long the old Sig- 
nor’s life hung as by a hair, but the unre- 
mitting attentions of his daughter were fi- 
nally rewarded by the physician’s declaring 
him out of danger. Various were the enqui- 
ries to find the generous stranger, who so 
nobly periled his life to save him, but all 
search proved fruitless. The artist finished 
the paintings and only waited for the Sig- 
nor’s visit. The day was at length appoin- 
ted for their inspection, and in company 
with his daughter, the Signor proceeded to 
the gallery. The old man viewed each in 
turp, with rapture, until he came gp a veiled 
painting, the gauze was removed, and a 
full-length and beautifully executed likeness 
‘of the Signora Inez was discovered. They 
gazed at it for some time in mutual aston- 
ishment, aroused by a step behind them, 
they turned. 

“My preserver,” exclaimed the Signor, 
stretching out hiis arms to receive him ; but 
the soft voice of his daughter utiered the 
name of “ Vacellio,” and the lovers knelt at 
his feet. A moment’s silence ensued, which 
the Signor broke. Take her my son, the 
dearest treasure of an old man’s heart—no- 
bly hast thou won her, and wer: thou even 
an obscure artist, as 1 first knew thee, she 
should be thine. May thou be happy, my 
daughter. 

The Signor pressed one long kiss upon 
the forehead of his child, and with a falter- 
ing step left the :00m. Heart was knit to 
beart, and hand clasped in hand—long they 
stood in silence together“ their bliss was 
too gieat to waste itself in words, it partook 
‘not of this earth——it was a feeling borrowed 
from the skies.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


There was a large and brilliant assem- 
blage at the Signor Bernott’s upon the day 
Vacellio Titan espoused the lovely Inez.— 
Many a heartfelt prayer was offered up for 
their happiness, as that noble couple bowed 
at hymen’s altar. The young man looked 
upon his lovely bride, faithfully did he prom. | 
ise to cherish and protect her, and well did 
he perform that promise—never did Inez’ 
regret the day she gave her hand to her fa- 
ther’s preserver, and her young heart’s wor- 
shipped idol. Asor. 





From the Lady’s Book. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


It is a difficult and delicate task, to sketch | 
the biography of the living; particularly so, | 
when the portrait is to be drawn for a per-| 
eonal and esteemed friend. But in the pres- | 
ent instance there is little reason to fear.— | 
The talents and merits of Mrs. Sigourney 
are universally felt and aeknowledged. She | 
has nobly won her high place in the litera-| 
turé of our country. | 

Lidia Huntley was born io Norwich, | 
Connecticut. She was the only child of her 
parents, and errs. naga was brought up | 
with great tenderness. Her parentage was, 
in that happy pone: which requires in-| 
dustry, yet encourages hope; and the hab-. 
its of order and diligence, in which she was | 
carefully trained by her judicious mother, 
have no doubt been of inestimable advan- 
tage to the intellectual character of the 
daughter. 

She early exhibited indications of genius. 
Perhaps the loneliness of her tot, without 
brother or sister to share in the usual sports 
of childhood, had an influence on her pur- 
suits and pleasures. We are by no means 
in favour of establishing priority of intellect 
as the standard of real genius. Still it is 
true, that many distinguished persons © ive 
been marked in childhood as extraord: navy ; 
—the opening blossom has given fort! the | 
sweet odour which the rich fruit, like that 
of the Mangostan, embodies in its delicious 
perfection. At eight en of age, the little 
Lydia was a scribbler rhymes—like Pope, 
“lisping in numbers.” Her first work was 
published in 1815. It was asmall volume, 
entited “ Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and 
Verse.” Before this however, she had for- 
tunately met with a judicious and most gen- 
erous pe. To Daniel Wadsworth, 
Esq. 0 Hartford, belongs the tribute of 
praise, which is due for drawing such a 
mind from the obscurity where it had re- 
mained “afar from the untasted sunbeam.” 

In 1819, Miss Huntley was united in 
marriage with Charles Sigourney, a respec- | 
table merchant of Hartford. He wasagen-| 
tleman of cultivated taste and good literary | 
attainments. Fromthat period Mr. Sigour- 
ney has devoted the leisure which the wife 
of aman of wealth eas | generally command, 
to literary pursuits. And her improvement 
has been rapid and great. Her published 
works are, “ Trats of the Aborigines,” a 
poem writtan in blank verse: “Connecti-| 
cut Forty Years Since,” a prose volume, 
principally of traditionary description : three 
volumes of “ Poems ;”—“ Sketches,” an in- 
teresting volume, chiefly written for the an- 
nuals—* Letters to Young Ladies,” an ex- 





ee a 
children and youth. In all these works, 
varied as Yhey ate in style and subject, one 
purpose is recognized as the governing mo- 
tive,—the purpose of doing good. In her 
prose writings this zeal of heart is the great 
charm. She always describes nature with 
alover’s feelings of its beauties, und with 


| much delicacy and taste; still we think her 


talent for description is more graceful and 
at home, as it were, in the measured lines 
of her poetry than in her begs prose. Her 
genius seems to brighten the muses’ 
smile, and she can command by" that spell, 
as Prospero could with his staff, the atten- 
attendance of the “delicate spirits” of Fan- 
cy, which like Ariel, bring 
“Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not.” 
and those “solemn breathiag strains,” that 
move conscience to its repentant work, or 
lift the the trusting, contrite soul to heaven. 
“Oh God! who can describe Niagara!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Buuler, in the agony of her 
admiration. 
Mrs. Sigourney has described it an wor- 
thily 100; and this single poem would be 
sufficient, had she written no more, to es- 
tablish her fame as a poet. It does more 
and better, it stamps her as the devoted 





Christian ; for except faith in the dread In- 
visible had sustained her genius, and trust 
in the Saviour had kept warm the fount of 
sympathy in her heart, she could not have 
surrounded a theme so awful, strange, and 
lonely, with such images of beauty aud hope. 
True itis that female poetic writers owe 
their happiest efforts to religious feelings. — 
Devotion seems to endow them with the 
martyr’s glowing fervency of spirit. In the 
actual world the path of woman is very cir- 
cumsciibed, but in that “ better land” her 
imagination may range with the freedom of 
an angel’s wing. And there it is that the 
genius of Mrs. Sigourney delights to expa- 
tiate. And this coostant uplifting of Kiet 
spirit has given a peculiar cast to her lan- 
guage and style; rendering the stately and 
solemn blank verse measure the readiest 
vehicle of her feelings and fancies: She 
has 4 wonderful command of her words, and 
the fetters of rhyme check the free expres- 
sion of her thoughts. She is‘also endowed 
with a fine perception of the harmonies spt 
appropriate and hence the smooth flow o 

the lines, and the perfect adaptatich of the 
language to the subject. These qualities 
entinently fit her to be the eulogist of depar- 
ted worth, and incline her to elegiac poetry. 
To her tender feelings and naturally eon- 
templative mind, every knell that summons 
the mourner to weep awakens her sympa- 
thy; and the dirge flows, as would tears, 
tocomfort the bereaved, were’ she beside 
ibeni. 

Nor is the death song of necessity melan- 
eholy.. Many of hers sound the notes of 
holy triamph, and awaken the brightest an: 
ticipations of felicity—ay, 

“Teach us of the melody of heaven.” 
She “leaves not the trophy of death at the 
tomb,” but show us the “ Resurrection and 
the Life.” Thus she elevates the hopes of 
the Christian, and chastens the thoughts of 
the worldly-minded. This is her mission, 
the true purpose of peaven-endowed mind; 
for the inspirations of genius are from heav- 
en, add when not perverted by a corrupt 
will, rise upward as naturally as the morniag 
due on the flower is exhaled to the skies.— 
The gevius of Mrs. Sigourney, like the 





cellent work; aud a number of books for 


“imperialal Passion Fower’” has alwavs 
been F 
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* Consecrate to salem’s peaceful king— 
Though fair as any gracing beauty’s bower, 
Yet linked to sorrow like a holy thing.” 


It is this sadness which shows her strains 
to be of earth—their purity and serene love- 
liness are angelic. If their be a want felt 
in reading her effusions, itis that of fervency. 
The light is brilliant and pure, but it does 
not kindle into flame. Her “ truths” need 
to be more “impassioned,” to produce their 

reatest effect. Yet this deficiency arises 
rom that delicacy of taste, which makes 
her fear to pour forth the full gush of her 
feelings. And it is very seldom that a wo- 
man can or will do this. Hence much of 
the monotony and mediocrity of their po- 


etry. 

‘We must not omit to record that Mrs. 
Sigournev is, in private life, an example to 
her sex, as well as their admiration in her 
literary career. She isa good wife an de- 
voted mother; she has two children, a 
daughter and son, whom she has hitherto 
educated entireiy herself. And in all do- 
mestic knowledge, and the scrupulous per- 
formance of her houshold duties, she shows 
as ready acquaintance and as much skill as 
though these only formed her pursuits.— 
Her literary studies are her recreations,— 
surely as rational a mode of occupying the 
leisure of a lady, as the morning call or 
the evenigg patty. Epiror. 





From the North American Review 
Art. I1—The Poetical Works of Jonn Mitton. 
Anew Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston: Hiil- 
iard, Gray, G& Co. 1836. 


The discovery of the lost work of Milton. 
the treatise “Of the Christian Doctrine,” 
in 1823, drew a sudden attention to his 
name. Fora short time the literary journ- 
als were filled with disquisitions on his gen- 
ius; new editions of his works, and new 
compilations of his life were published.— 
But the new-found book having, in itself, 
less attraction than.any other work of Mil- 
ton, the curiosity of the public as quickly 
subsided, and left the poet tothe enjoyment 
of his permanent fame, or to such Increase 
or abatement of it only, as is incidental to a 
sublime genius, quite independent of the 
momentary Fiallnee of universal attention 

. to his claims. 

But, if the new and temporary renown of 
the poet is silent again, it is nevertheless 
true, that he has gained, in this age, some 
increase of permanent praise. The fame of 
a great man is not rigid and stony like his 
bust. It changes with time. I needs time 
to give it due perspective. It was very ea- 
sy to remark an altered tone in the criticism 
when Milton re-apptared as an author, fif- 
teen years ago, from any that had bestowed 
on the same subject before. It implied 
merit indisputable and illustrious; yet so 
near to the modern mind as to be still alive 
and life-giving. The aspect of Milton, to 
this generation, will be part of the history of 
the aineteenth century. There is no name 
in literature etwevu his age and ours, that 
rises into any approach to his own. Andas 
a man’s fame, of course, characterizes those 
who give it, as much as him who receives 
it, the new criticism indicated a change in 

the public taste, and a change which the po- 
et himself might claim to have wrought. 

The reputation of Milton had already un- 
dergone one or two revolutions long anteri- 
or to its recent aspects. In his lifetime, he 
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midable controvertist. His poem fell ume- 
garded among his countrymen. His prose 
writings, especially the “Defence of the 
English People,” seem tv have been read 
with avidity. These tracts are remarkable 
compositions. They are earnest, spiritual, 
rich with allusion, sparkling with innumerab e 


a practical point, they fail. They are not ef- 
fective, like similar productions of Swift and 
Burke; or, like what became, also, contro- 
versial tracts, several masterly speeches in 
the history of the American Congress.— 
Milton seldom deigns a glance at the obsta- 
cles, that are to be overcome before that 
which he proposes can be done. There is 
no attempt to conciliate.—no mediate, no 
preparato;y course suggested,—-but, per- 
emptory and impassioned, he demands, on 
the instant, an ideal justice. Therein they 
are discriminated from modern writings, in 
which a regard tothe actual is all but uni- 
versal. 

Their rhetoricial excellence must also suf- 
fer some deduction. They have no perfect- 
ness. These writings are Aansivder d ¢ for the 
truth, the learning, the subtility and pomp 
of the language; but the whole is sacrificed 
to the particular. Eager to do fit justice to 
each thought, he does not subordinate it so 
as to project the mainargument. He writes 
whilst he is heated; the piece shows all the 
rambles and resources of indignation; but 
he has never in‘egrated the parts of the ar- 
gument in hismind. The reader is fatigued 
with admiration, but is not yet master of 
the subject. 

Two of his pieces may be expected from 
this description, one for its faults, the other 
for its excellence. The “Defence of the 
| People of England,” on which his couiem- 
porary fame was founded, is, when divested 
of its pure Latinity, the worst of his works. 
Only its general aim, and a few elevated 
possages, can save it. We could be well 
content, if the flames to which it was con- 
demned at Paris, at Toulouse, and at Lon- 
don, had utterly consumed it. The lover of 
his geoius will always regret, that he should 
not have taken counsel of his own lofty 
heart at this, as- at other times, and - have 
written from the deep convictions of love 
and right, which are the foundations of civ- 
illibertvy. There is little poetry, o: prophe- 
cy, in this mean and ribald scolding. To 
insult Salmasius, not to acquit England, is 
the main design. What under heaven had 
Madame de Saumaise, or the manner of liv- 
ing of Saumaise, or his blunders of gram- 
mar, or his niceties of diction, to do with 
this solemn question, whether Charles Siu- 
art had been rightly slain? Though it 
evinces learning and critical skill, yet, as an 
historical argument, it cannot be valued 
with similar disquisitions of Robertson and 
Hallam, apd even less celebrated scholars. 
But, when he comes to speak of the reason of 
the thing, then he always recovers himself. 
The voice of the mob is silent, and Milton 
speaks. And the peroration, in which he 
implores his countrymen to refute this ad- 
versary ry their great deeds, is in a just 
spirit. The other piece, is his “ Areopagi- 
tica,” the discourse, addressed to the Parlia- 
ment, in favor of removing the censorship 
of the press ; the most splendid of his prose 
works. It is, as Luther said of one of Me- 
lancthon’s writings, “alive, hath hands and 





was little, or not atall, known as a poet, bur 
obtained great respec? from his contempore- 


feet,—and not like Erasmus’s sentences, 
which were made, not grown.” The weight 


ries as an accomplished scholar, and a for- 


ornament; but,-as writings designed to gain’ 





of the thought is equalled by the vivacity of 


the expression, and it cheers as well as 
teaches. This tract is far the best known, 
and the most read of all, and is still a mag- 
azine of reasons for the freedom of the press. 
It is valuable in history as an argument ad- 
dressed to a government to produce a prac- 
tical end, and plainly presupposes a very pe- 
culiar state of of society. 

But deeply as that peculiar state of socie- 
ty, in which and for which Milton wrote 
has engraved itself in the remen.brance of 
the world, it shares the destiny, which over- 
takes every thing local and personal in na- 
ture; and the accidental facts, on which a 
battle of principles was fought, bave already 

assed, or are fast passing, into oblivion.— 

e have lost all interest in Milton, as the 
redoubted disputant of a sect; but by his 
own innate worth this man has steadily ris- 
en in the world’s reverence, and occupies a 
more imposing place in the mind of men at 
this hour than ever before. 

It is the asnect, which he presents to this 
generation, that alone concernsus. Milton, 
the controvertist, bas lost his popularity 
long ago; and if we skip the pages of “ Par- 
adise Lost,” where “ God the Father argues 
like a school divine,” so did the next age to 
his own. But we are pursuaded. he kindles 
alove and emulation in us, which he did 
not in foregoing generations. We think 
we have seen and see criticism upon the 
poems, which the bard himself would have 
more valued than the recorded praise of Dry- 
den, Addison and Johnson, because it came 
neaier tothe mark; was finer and closer 
appreciation ; the praise of intimate knowl- 
edge and delight; and, of course, more wel- 
come to the poet than the general and vague 
‘acknowledgment of his genius by those able, 
but unsympathizing critics. e think we 
have heard the recitation of his verse by 
genius, which found in them that which it- 
self would say ; recitation which told, in the 
diamond sharpness of every articulation, 
that now first was such perception and en- 
joyment possible; the perception and enjoy- 
ment of all his varied rhythm, and bis per- 
fect fusion of the classic and the English 
styles. This is a poet’s right; for every 
masterpiece of art goes on for some ages 
reconciling the world into itself, and des- 
potically fashioning the public ear. The 
opposition to it, always greatest at first, con- 
tinually decreases and at last ends; and a 
new race grows up in the taste and spirit of 
the work, with the utmost advantage for se- 
curing intimately its power and its beauty. 

But it would be great unjustice to Milton 
to consider him as enjoying merely a criti- 
cal reputation. It is the prerogative of this 
great man to stand at this hour foremost of 
all men in literary history, asd so (shall we 
not say ?) of all men, in the powers to in- 
spire. Virtue goes out of bim into others. 

eaving out of view the pretensions of our 
contemporaries (always an incalculable in- 
fluence,) we think no man can be named, 
whose mind still acts op the cultivated intel- 
lect of England and America with an ener- 
gy comparable to that of Milton. As a po- 
et, Shakspeare undoubtedly transcends, and 
far surpasses him in his popularity with for- 
eign nations; but Shakspeare is a voice 
merely; who and what he-was that sang, 
that sings, we know not. Milton stands 
erect, commanding, still visible as a man 
among men, and reads the law of the moral 
sentiment to the newborn_race. There is 
something pleasing in the affection with 

















which we can regard a man who died a 
hundred and years ago in the other 
hemisphere, wh, in respect to personal re- 
lation, is to us as the wiad, yet dy an influ- 
ence purely spiritual makes us jealous for 
his fame as for that of a near friend. He is 
identified in the mind with all select and ho- 
ly images, with the supreme interests of the 
humanrace. Ifhereby we attain any more 
precision, we proceed to say, that we think 
no man in these later ages, and few men ev- 
er,@possessed so 368 a conception of the 
manly character. Better than any other he 
he has discharged the office of every great 
man, namely, to raise the idea of Man in 
the minds of his contemporaries and of pos- 
terity,—to draw after nature a life of man, 
exhibiting such a composition of grace, of 
strength, and of virtue, as poet had not de- 
scribed nor hero lived. Human nature in 
these ages is indebted to him for its best por- 
trait. @*Many philosophers in England, 
France, and Germany, have formally dedi- 
cated their stuty to this problem; and we 
think it impossible to recall one in those 
countries, who communicates the same vi- 
bration of hope, of self-reverence, of piety, 
of delight in beauty, which the name of 
Milton awakens. Lord Bacon, who has 
written much and with prodidgious ability 
on this science, shrinks and falters before 
the absolute and uncourtly Puritan. Bacon’s 
Essays are the portrait of an ambitious and 
profound caiculdtor,—a great man of the 
vulgar sort. Ofthe upper world of man’s 
being they speak few and faint words. The 
man of Locke is virtuous without enthusi- 
asm, and intelligent without poetry. Addi- 
son, Pope, Hume, and Johnson, students, 
with very unlike temper and succese, of the 
same subject, cannot, taken together, make 
any pretension to the amount, or the quality, 
of Milton’s inspirations. The man of Lord 
Chesterfield is unworthy to touch his gar- 
ment’s hem. Franklin’s man is a frugal, 
inoffensive, thrifty citizen, but savours of 
nothing heroic. The genius of France has 
not, even in her best days. yet culminated 
in any one head,—not in Rousstau, not in 
Pascal, not in Fenelon,—in such perception 
of all the attributes of humanity, as to enti- 
tle it to any rivalry in these lists. In Ger- 
many, the greatest writers are still too re- 
cent to institute a comparison; and yet we 
are tempted to say, that art and not lif 

seems to be the end of their effort. But the| 
idea of a purer existence than any he saw 
around him, to be realized in the life and 
conversation of men, inspired every act and 
every writing of John Milton. He defined 
the abject of education to be, “ to fit a man 
to perform yeas , skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and of war.” Hedeclared, that 
‘‘ he who would aspire to write well hereaf- 
ter in laudable things, ought himself to be a 
true poem; that is, a composition and pat- 
tern of the best and honerablest things, not 
presuming tosing high praises of heroic men 
or famous cities, unless he have in himself 
the experience and the practice of all that 
which is praisworthy.” Nor is there in lit- 
crature a more noble outline of a wise ex- 
ternal education, than that which he drew 
up, at the age of thirty-six, in his Letter to 
Gamuel Hartlib. The muscles, the nerves, 
and the flesh, with which this skeleton is to 
be filled up and covered, existin his works 
and must be sought there. 


For the delineation of this heroic image 
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ges. Perfections of body and of mind are at- 
tributed to him by his biographers, that, if 
the anecdotes had come down from a great- 
er distance of time, or had sot been in part 
furnished or cor:oborated by political ene- 
mies, would lead us to suspect the portraits 
were ideal, like the Cyrus of Xenophon, the 
Telemachus of Fenelon, or the popular tra- 
ditions of Alfred the Great. 








THE SMUGGLER. 
AMOST THRILLING STORY. 

Among the mountains on the frontier of —— 
in Germany, is situated a lonely village, once 
inhabited by poor but industrious and virtu- 
ous people, now, since it has been thrown in- 
to the corner of a kingdom, itisa nest of 
smugglers and thieves, where all the vices 
have taken up their abode, and where they 
are fostered by the lucrative though dange- 
ous profession that is there pursued. Here, 
with all the pride of banditti, boasting of the 
achievements, they related to me a circum- 
stance, the thought of which makes me 
shudder. 

‘Come along,’ said a father one evenin 
to a girlof thirteen; who had just return 
from the pastor of the village who was giv- 
ing her instruction, ‘ put on your thick coat ; 
we have something to get to night. Bid 
ns mother good-bye, and beg her to lay 

er hand upon your head; for we cannot 
tell whether the Almighty will bring us safe 
through this business or not.? They set 
out. The wind blew intensely cold over 
the hills, and howled among the trees while 
low clouds, heavily laden with snow, sailed 
slowly over the gray heads of the naked rock. 

They proceeded in silence along an unfre- 
quented mountain path; and ¢lambered like 
chamois along a yawuing abyss, where the 
foaming torrent was struggling against the o- 
verpowering force of winter. Lay hold of my 
belt,’ whispered the father, as though appre- 
hensive lest the very air might overtake 
him; and hold fast—’iis not the most pleas- 
ant walking here. The girl trembled with 
cold and fear, and silently followed her 
rough conductor. ‘Stop! he cried all at 
once, do you hear nothing ? Were not those 
méh’s voices ?’ 

' “No, father, it is the wind howling through 

e pipes.? 

f © Stand still then, and listen; those must 
be footsteps. 

I hear them quite plain.’ 

‘No, father, it is the ice bursting in the 
abyss, and the water dashing against the 
rocks.’ 

The'old man, wrapped in a gray surtout, 
clapped his ear to the side of the rock tolis- 
ten, and presently cried, ‘Come on.’ The 
path became more difficult, aad the rocks 
more abrupt. 

‘ Should any misfortune befall me tonight 
my dear girl,’ said he, ‘tell your mother she 
must not give up the business ; Ihave made 
a profitable concern of it, and I should not 
die content if I believed it woald drop with 
my life. You are now old enough to lend 
me a hand, and when you have once taken 
the sacrament, you will be able, I should 
think to carry on the the thing well enough.’ 

He then directed her to conceal herself 
in a small cavern in arock. ‘You may eat 
your supper there,’ he observed, for we are 
now upon the frontier; and up yonder you 
would only be in my way. I'll whistle when 
! come back. When you hear that cigs look 
2bout and bestiz yourself.’ 





ofman, Milton enjoyed singular advants- 


, With these words he contizued his gs- 
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ee 
cent; and the haif frozen girl crept sob- 
bing into the snowy retreat to say a pater- 
noster, Atadizzy depth below, the torrent 
monotonously ; before, the wind whirled 
the snow in eddies from the rocks. She 
was alone in this dreary spot. 

After a while the appointed signal was 
given, and she heard footsteps. Her father 
— with a pack, which he dragged after 


im. 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘pull it in, it is but light; 
you will have no difficulty. °*Tis worth a 
good :ound sum, though.’ 

The pack was deposited in the cavern, 
and the smuggler went back again. 
girl meanwhile crouched behind the pack 
and rubbed her frozen limbs to warm and 
keep herself awake. Some time again 
elapsed; againa whistle was given as be- 
fore, and the father returned with another 
load. He bade her take up the first and 
made her go befoie him. 

‘Father, I hear dogs barking, don’t you?’ 

‘No, no—’tis only the wheezing of my 
old lungs.’ 

‘There, again! I fancy I hear something 
behind us.’ 

‘Go along, girl, and hold yourt e.” 

‘ There is year rans moving behind us, 
rather, down yonder, don’t you see? 

‘Good patience! the sharpshooters! We 
are lost if we cannot reach the ravine.’ 

A dog came up and threatened to seize 
the man, when clinging, without other hope 
of safety, to the rock; he hurled his paek at 
the animal, which tumbled howliag, together 
with a mass of snow, down the precipice: 
‘Give it me,’he ersed,taking the lighter 
load from the girl, grasping her hand firmly, 
and drawing her with accelerated st 
down the rocky path. Fright deprived her 
of the use of her limbs, and he dragged her 
along like athing. Destruction pressed clo- 
ser upon their heels; voices repeatedly cried 
‘Halt. No answer was returned—and 
the report of a piece reverberated a hundred” 
fold by the echoes of the mountains. The 
“er struck the reck, and dropped at theif, 

eet. - 

‘Merciful God! ejaculated the girl, ‘1 
cannot go any further. Leave me, fatherj 
they will not murder me.’ 

‘But you will betray me girl.’ 

‘No, no—leave me here, and make your 
escape. 

* ©¥ou will Betray me, and bring your fa- 
ther to the gallows. Come, come cong’ 


Filled with despair, he raised her from 
the ground, and wound with two-fold bur- 


den round a ledgeof rock, It was to no 


porpees. The sharpshooters appeared a- 
ove and below, and the anxiety of the smag- 
gler increased every instant. The girl hed 
sunk down as if inanimate; and all the e 
oF. of the father to vege Fae Mit Fo 
vailing. in was the cry t 
and ae ball whizzed past; and the 
ministers of the law haps 5 aprnaachieg neater 
and nearer—life or de: cepeodes on 
single moment. He bent over his child, a 
caught her in bis arms. So helpme God 
in utmost need!’ he ejaculated aloud, 
"The body dashed. agqinct the project 
y das inst the pro 
sad ralled into the tof 


crags in the descent, 
rent beneath. 

The pursuers stood aghast ot the sttro 
gious deed, and overpowered. 
dropped their fe The sm @s- 
caped with bis and gas since often vis- 


Sted the same spoton a sicziler errand. 


ae 
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From Heath’s Book of Beauty. a 
STANZAS: 
CONTAINING SOME ACCOUNT OF TRE PROPERTY, LAST ILL- 
NESS, AND DEATH OF LOVE. 


®Y THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 


‘What are Love’s treasures, and what are its fears? 
What is the muaic it joyfully hears} 
What are its wondera—its lightnings and thunders? 
What is its language, and what its delight? 
Ringlets, and lettera, aud rings, are its treasures : 
Answers to half-utter’d words are its pleasures. 
Doubtsare its wonder, quarrels its thunder : 
A frown is the lightuing that fills it with fright. 


Play is its work, and a tear is its joy; P 
A kiss is its compact, which naught ean destroy. 
To part isits sorrow, though but till the morrow : 
Eyes are its stars; in a stnile is its might. 
The voice is the music it ever would hear; 
tts sunshine, the presence of one that is dear. 
Dreaming is living ; taking is giving : 
A glance is its language, that glance is delight, 


Trust is its armour, and blindness its shield ; 
A word of unkindn-ss the sword it can wield. 
Suspicion’s its fever ; an oath its deceiver : 
_ Its power, once slighted, for ever is fled. 
At length it grows weaker; its efforts to please 
Each day are more feeble, until, by degrees, 
It loses its blindness, gives one look of kindness, 
One sigh fox the past ; then, alas! it is—dead. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE OLD OAKEN CHAIR. 
“ The firm oak, of which the frame was formed,” 


Ihave a particula: fancy for antiquated 
pieces of furniture. There is a certain 
something in the appearance of an old side 
board or sofa that seldom fails to awaken, 
in my breast, emotions of a peculiarly inter- 
esting character. I know not why this is. 
It seems to have been something inherent 
in my nature, for, even when I was but a 
child, I was notorious throughout our litie 
village for treasuring up old, musty books, 
and coins whose figures were neaily effac- 
ed, and articles of dress whose weareis liv- 
ed, perhaps, at a period as far back as the 

i of the T: of Solomon. Wheth- 
er e a laudable employment or not, I 

tsay that lam very much at to 
it; and when I sit down in the mi 
collection, my mind invariably w 
back to ages Lom and for a while, I abs 
lutely forget that I am living in the nine- 
teenth century. It is profitable thus to re- 
view she fluctuating nature of our existence. 
Here, in m Seeds horn noracetes Sy ant 
visibve poh Base a dozen past centuries : 
ia these emblems, without the least stretch 


of fancy, 1 can read the rise and downfall 
punpires, the maseing we) Reerebing at 














7 ——— 
my faint spirit involuntarily groans out|| or can divine the cause ; and he—my broth- 
‘quantum sufficit.’ }er—Oh! where is he? Dead, perhaps— 
Bur | am not writing a dissertation upon | perhaps the boiling waves @f the Atlantic 
Antiquity. I have in my possession an im-| may have rolled their requiem overhis head 
mense and aged piece of furniture, ycleped | for months! Perhaps the remembiance of 
‘easy chair.’ | —— may have haunted his vision till he 
‘ andthereby, hangs a tale.’ | was no longer able to bear it, and he has 


The wood of which this article is com-| oT his loneccherished Sil hotrific secret 
posed was originally plain oak, highly pol-} yost be divulged, but it shall not until I am 
ished, but time and deeds of darkoess have |i, my grave, and perhaps years will elapse 
meee we ne eee # nti ales 9 ere the dark record be brought to light. .1 
~ fin aot ebony. tis catered with. Sine } will be a faithful transcriber of the histoty, 


: eu - || for who so well qualified as myself? and 
chintz, which is so much faded that its} hon 1 wiltenclose it in the very centre of 


original colors are hardly distinguishable.— | sag : ane 
Its capacity is such that two persons may be | ped ry in which the principal scene was 
easil ee at “are. aoe igh arms + My i aa nacrataliao Oa aioe tee 
attached to the sides, and to the posts rock- |} ,); . 4 
ers of unconscionable length. Added to} = pc Aphergs Fcgs ccaret'e sdeiente 
these appendages is a kind of stool attached}. 44 ha piness. Every thing for which T 
to the front, above the rockers, as a support || ~i.noq 4. ot wir dhesosel i ow ate the 
for the feet. In short, it is one of the most | pet of the whole family, but fd & 
singular as well as useful articles that Lever} yas not spoiled. My friends pv pte 24 
met with It came herediably ato Y | way beaut, and often have the cold a 
’ J | lations of my admirers fallen upon my ears 
my grandmother's before me. My Brvat | in the hint etrnis But cten that did not 
grad arent brought it from England soon] oy orthrow my better judgment. I knew! 
after this country began to be a rendezvous | 125 beautiful, but this knowledge did not 
for the persecuted and oppressed. 1 can) ake me vain; and now what matters it 


reap its posers ak farther yt Rg Fa | whether beauty is mine or not ?—I had one 
at era, neither do I know, positively, if it} 
were not formerly the witb y of pa bel- brother to whom I was accustomed to look 


: rotector, and whom I loved with m 
a oF. eer gg 7 busi ee Beart. George waggfive years reed 
pur fam digressing. MY Susiness 1S! senior, rash, and high spirited, but possess- 
with something connected with the chair | o4 oF 3 soul ef Gccormeen Gould e doat- 
rather than witb the chair itself. led upon me, and when, after the demise, of 
A short time since I resolved to study the || 5. parents, we were removed to this place 
anatomy of my prize, and, for the further- | he assumed the position of a father, yea, and 
— of ar cag divested the seat vd its |} a mother too. Our fortune was sufficient 
outer covering. Judge my surprise, when, | ¢,, eur support in ease and even Juxury, and 
in the vers centre of the cushion, t disco’] under the care of a kind guardian we spent 
os 8 ey PF pone , | months of unalloyed happiness. 


outa superscription. Hastily opening it Ij «ot a 
perceived a manuscript written in a delicate | 5 Rt cig 4 brilliance. a 
female hand, and apparently by a person in | Sh aabta in ceiad oa A nih. 
a state of high nervous excitement, the}. for its ce be r All my friends were 
which I sow present to my readers. Thel..” be present, apd several distinguished 

strangers visiting in the neighborhood had 


orthography was after the manner of the| 
English at that day, and I have therefore | 1224 invited. One of them I had often seen 
before, and had then in my possession many 


corrected it; otherwise, the following is a 
faithful copy of the original. What could} ite articles of value, valued ten times 
| more highly on account of the giver. 


have induced the authoress to pursue such | 
a course in regard tothe manuscript] am/ “si William Rosenvelt was the descedant 
of one of the noblest families in England. — 


unabled to say. My readers must draw | 
such inferences as they please. It would | Beauty of person, elegance of address, no- 
bleness of mind, and abundant wealth were 


seem, however, that the perusal of sucha} 
jadmirably united in him, and he was uni- 


tale of rege peared ES = to elicit ag 
spmpatiy 3 and, with this expression I | | really beloved. He had been spending a 
ee yee: | few weeks with a family relation, ad Thad 
THE MANUSCRIPT IN THE CLD OAKEN CHATS. |} met him at their mansion. Again, while 
‘**** * Yes: J7am dying! Already making an excursion into the country with 
has the cold hand of the grim monster fas-| my brother, we met his travelling carriage, 
from which it was evident that he was about 


tened its m my vitals, and I feel ’ 
that pad adually sinkiog in his embrace. | to leave his relatives. He saluted us from 
i wh in s¢ his seat and entered into conversation with 


7,1 Bee - in soft accents me Or ar. pence Tce whasees 
sumption is fast preying upon me, and | my er, bestowing occasiona 
$0 it is, bat it a oy ae ~ of ras = me. As we srentane he evisitoryd 
heart. ot : i ts bosom an elegan ose, 

‘eae boure ti dvoure oie nor} his lips, aud doserd #0 me, towed politcly 


when his heart is decayed?- And is not i 

mine wasting away by degrees? But death||and passed on. I felt the blood rush to my 
has no terrors forme. With the conscious-|| face, and for a moment was in doubt as to 
my course, but I at length determined to 


of a lif ed by vi ssion I 
ness of a life unspotted by vice or passion “keep it for his sake.” This little adven- 


die in calmness aad quietude. 

Thi M ture occured two or three months before my 
birthday, and, when that anniversary arriv- 
ed, the primrose was still in my bosom, al- 
though its: were withered. ~ ' 

‘Sir William was oot absent long, for, ere 
a week had elapsed, I saw himleap from his 
carriage and enter the court of his relative. 


































3 week passed 

was tra ‘hom that high sta- 

tion to one of infinite dispair. But one be- 
ing upon this wide earth, save myself, could 
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Trunks and boxes followed, and I was sure 


that he had resolved upon a long visit. My 
heart beat high as I fancied that I might be 
the attraction that caused his return. I took 
my primrose from its hiding place and press- 
ed it to my lips. ‘I have remembered him,’ I 
said, “ and shall soon know ifhe has not for- 
gotten me.” ‘ 

I was not disappointed. Sir William 
called on the following day and invited me 
to an excursion on horseback. His cousins 
were to be accompanied by my brother, 
with whom he had become intimately ac- 

uainted. I conversed for along time with 

eorge that evening, and was ra to 
find that he seemed pleased with Sir Will- 
iam’s attentions. Gratified, I say, because 
I must confess that they were by no means 
displeasing to me. I retired to my chamber 
that night ina high state of excitement.— 
As yet, Sir William had madeno direct 
proposals, but I felt assured that he would, 
and I had allowed my feelings to have their 
full-‘sway too long to be able to control them 
now. It is needless to say that my dreams 
that night were fancifully chequered by the 
introduction of his resemblance. 


I awoke the next morning to view the sun 
shining brightly in at my window, and to 
see preparations making in reference to the 


excursion. Breakfast was hardly over ere: 


Sir William and ‘his cousins appeared, fol- 
lowed by 2 servant leading a beautiful white 
en which was designed for me. Sir 

illiam rode by my side and never left me 
during the whole day. Sometimes we were 
side by side with the rest of the party, but, 
generally, we were cantering at some dis- 
tance beyond or trotting slowly behind. Our 
conversation was general, and extended to 
almost every subject, and I fancied that 
Sir William was endeavoring to draw out 
from me all that I knew. I found him to be 
possessed of an unfailing fund of knowleage, 
and able to converse freely upon any sub- 
ject. His sentiments were generally in 
unison with mine, and, in short, the proceed- 
ings of that day tended to bind more firmly 
the chain woven around my heart. 

Sir William called daily after this occur- 
ed, never failing to bring some trifling token 
of regard, which was treasured up by me 
with a fondaess akin to passionate idolatry. 
As yet, he had said nothing about Love, but 
I knew tha this heart was not untouched—I 
knew that 1 was not to remain ray J thus, 
and thie assurance warranted me in bestow- 
ing upon him silently and secretly my whole 
heart, Love would " vy _ a or to 
express my emotions—I adored—yea, - 
ized tie.” Such was the state TOF , 
when I reached my eighteenth year. 

day and all nature 
Every thing 


It was a beautifu 
seemed to smile upon me. 
had been in an exact state of preparation— 
visitors were pee were ca- 
ressing me and strangers desiring my ac- 
waintance. Sir William seemed unusual- 
elated, and his brilliant jests.and witty 
repartees kept the whole house in good hu- 
mor. Towards the clo<e of the evening a 
stranger was introduced bearing messages 
for my brother. Upon reading one of the 
letters his face turned deadly pale, but re- 
covering himself, ke approached me and 
stated briefly that he must be absent fora 
week. He then whispered to Sir William 
requesting him to excuse his absence, an 
hurriedly left the house ere I could ask the 
reason or inquire his destinatio#f. This 
event disturbed me, but my apprehensions 
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speedily removed when Sir William gently 
told me that it was an affair of love. The 
company retired early, but not until Sir 
William had informed me that he would act 
the part of a brother towards me until 
George should return. He accordingly 
called the next day, and the next, and the 
two following, but spake not a word of love. 
My heart began to sink, while doubts and 
apprehensions usurped the place of hope.— 
The seventh day came. The family were 
gone out, and the servants were occupied 
upon a distant part of the domain. I was 
not left alone. Sir William, however, was 
soon atiny side. We occupied the same 
chair as we were wont to do while reading 
together. His arm was thrown carlessly 
over the chair, while with the other hand he 
supported a volume of Dryden, our favorite 
poet. We were reading his “ Palamon ant 
Arcite,” and had come to the closing scene 
in the life of the latter. We read the follow- 
ing lines. 


“‘ No language can express the smallest part 
Of what I feel and suffer in my heart 
For you whom best I love and value most— 


when Sir William laid his hand upon the 
page, and said, “Let us stop here.” I 
trembled but it was with the agitation of joy- 
ful expectations. He read the lines slow- 
ly and distinctly, emphasizing strongly 
the monosyllable you. He looked inquir- 
iagly into my face, threw his arms around 
me, and imprinted a kiss upon my brow.— 
My fate was sealed, and, ere he unclosed 
his clasp, we had bound ourselves to each 
other by irzecoverable vows. Oh, how swift- 
ly did those moment fly away! We sat 
locked in each other’s arms, recapitulating 
our journey of love from the starting-point 
to our present station. 

The evening shadows began to appear.— 
T heard .a hasty step upon the stairs. I a- 
rose and at the same instant my brother 
rushed into the room. His dress was dis- 
ordered by rapid travelling, his hair was 
dishevelled, and he was; the picture of per- 
fect madness. Ere Sir William could rise, 
George had drawn a pistol from his bosom 
and presented it to his heart. 

“Villain !’ shouted he, and the word had 
hardly escaped his lips ere a bullet was deep 
in his brain. Sir William was dead ! 


* * 
Sha!l I goon? Yes, for I cannot leave 


* * * * 


. “My busband,” I say,—was he not so? 
ould the breathing of a few words biad us 


more firmly together ? 
George had met in his absence, with a. 
young man—a deadly enemy to Sir Will- 


iam—who had filled his head with reports 
derogatory to his character. Always hasty 
in his decisions, without stopping to inquire 
the character of his informer, he had hasteu- 
ed home with the intention to prevent any 
further intercourse between us. Finding 
Sir Willianr in the situation I have describ- 
ed, his hasty spirit decided and performed 
upon the impulse of a glance. 

Iswooned upon the spot. When l re- 
covered, my brother was bending over me, 
with anguish depicted ia his countenance. 
I loved him too much to bid him leave me 
but I could not speak. He at length told 
me his reasons, and that he feared he had 
acted hastily. What was to be done.— 
There, in the chair, sat Sir William—a 





corpse. My brother, my only brother was 


my husband’s character involved in myste- }/’ 


before me—a murderer. Could I give him 
up to die on a scaffold? No: muchas Tf had 
loved Sir William, and much as I felt at his 
death, I loved my brother still. My brother 
must not die. And how was he to remaia 
unsuspected? Itall depended upon me.— 
Could I hesitate? The servants were yet 
| abseot—the report of the pistol was unheard 
or unnoticed. I thought of a secret vault, 
known only to myself. There was the 
dead body of Sir William placed. I sup- 
ported his head while George carried his bo- | 
dy, and thus, borne by his deadliest enem 
and kindest friend, he was laid in this 
strange tomb. The strictest silence was 
maintained, and we a as though 
nothing had transpired. 
Two days elapsed. The relatives of Sir 
William had become alarmed at his absence 
and wese making inquiries about him. 
| brother was absent when they arrived, and 
iI was obliged tomeetthem. As they di- 
vulged their fears that he had met with an 
untimely fate, I could bear it no longer and 
swooned before them. I recovered only to 
be attacked with a burning fever accom- 
panied by high delirium. Strange to say I 
| never breathed a word relative to the mat- 
| ter, and my situation was attributed to ex- 
cessive grief. Even to day, my friends 
say that Sir William’s d broke my heart 
, and p oduced consumption. 
| Several months elapsed and no news wass 
heard of Sir William, until one day the 
body of a maa was found in the lake so hor- 
tibly mangled that all attempts at recogni- 
tion were unsuccessful. It was of course 
| pronounced to be that of Sir William, and 
was buried by his relatives in great pomp 
and splendor. But the real Bay still slum- 
| bered in the secret vault. 
| All fear of suspicion on the part of my 
| brother being now over, he determined to 
travel, Taking leave of his friends, he left 
}me a twelvemonth since, during which 
| time I have not received from him a word 
of information. He is undoubtedly dead 
and but a few days will elapse ere I shall 
also lie down in the cold grave, and meet 
|the murdered and the murderer in another 
world.” 


Reader, the tale is ended. I can obtain 
no information in regard to the authoress, 
but, i will examine the annals of the 
nd six hundered and sixty, 
find recorded the melanch 
Sir Willlam Rosee 


where it was supposed to have been 

cast by his murderers. It says farther that 

one “ faire girle,” was made to mourn, but 

her name is not recorded. J. L. C. 
Ballston Spa., May, 1838. 











Dove. i THe air.—In looking over the 
files of an old publication, we observed an 
account of a duel fought in Paris; by M.de 
Granpee and M. Tp Sekiee _ 
They took with them their seconds, and 
each a blunderbuss, and having been cut 
loose simultaneously, ascended to the height 
of nine hundred yards, distant t 
| 80 yards, fired. The ball of one of the eri- 
al combatants entered the other’s 
which oceasioned the escape of gas,anda 
rapid descent, which dashed him and his 
second to the earth, killing both. The other 
mounted aloft with his second, and descend - 
ed seven leagues from Paris, with his see- 
ond unhort.— Detroit Free Prese. 
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Newspaper vs. Dainx.—I positively nev- 

er knew.a man in the country who was too 
poor to take a newspaper. Yet two out of 
three, even respectable people, read no pa- 
pers but what they borrow. As I speak 
generally, I hope I offend none. If I do— 
e greater the necessity to speak out.— 
Every man is able, conveniently to take a 
weekly newspaper. The cost is only five 
ts aweek! How many who think 
themselves too poor to take a newspaper, 
Rey four times as mych daily for driok !— 
iserable man, thou art poor indeed !— Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 





That Fiyine Serrents once existed there 
can be little doubt, since they are mentioned 
y Isaiah, Pliny and Marcellinus, while Her- 

otus expressly states that he saw the 
bones of winged serpents on a plain in Af- 
rica; and ay 9p in his first book ¢ -_ 
mals, speaks of them as existing in Ethio- 
pia. Strabo, Allain, and in ng also 
alludeto them. “I have never seen winge 
se: ” said Pausanius, “ but I believe in 
their existence, because a Phrygian once 
brought a scorpion into Jonia, which had 
wings similar to a locust.—N. Y. Whig. 





Miracu eR OF Lopetta.—The N. 
York Morni ews, gives the following 
testimony of a witness in a trial for man- 
slaughter, by the injzdicious use of Lobe- 
lia. The witness was called for the de- 
fence:—*I know an important fact. A 
man was blown up ina powder mill. Two 
and twenty fragments were collected ina 
basket ; one tea-spoon full of the seeds (of 
lobelia) verpshsten into the basket with 
them; this united the stray barter F the 
second erga pretend perspiration 
among the particies, an roused up a 
healthful action’ in the basket ; then fe 15 
minutes vomited%out the man in one entire 
mass, and he stood on his legs; the third 
tea-spoonful restored him to consciousness 
and motion, and a cup of composition ena- 
bled him to walk. Hehas been well ever 
since.” 





THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


Ithink Mr. Solomon Logical was the 
most irascible Jittle old man that ever wors- 
ted his antagonist in an argument, or failing 
te. convince and confute, ko 
ve of coming - a ar 
a rsy gentleman of sixty, 
cmviod tat in life, to have, as 






he always 


id, some one to make gruels and toast 


cheese for him in his declining years. As 
——. of diminstive obesity, Mr. Log- 
ical might claim the first rank among his 
contemporaries. His figure had a most 
striking resemblance to the Dutch nut-crack- 
ers | have seen at the toy shops; and per- 
haps the comparison might be extended with 

ual justice to his countenance, which + as 
Sewn up in his thunder-gusts, until it as- 
sumed the redress and rotundity which per- 
tains to the mechanical figures before men- 


tioned. 

The family of this gentleman consisted of 
his wife, a caper of the delightful age 
of sixteen, and two little sons, who had 
‘mumbered, the one five, and the other six 
summers. Four children had passed him 
tothe grave. Idogive it as my positive 
aod unalterable opinion that Julia Logical 
was the most facinating creature that ever 


do her so much injustice as to attempt a 

description; but if any of my readers would 

behold a being bearing a little resemblance 

to he, let him close his eyes, dream of one 

ry :o Moore’s Peris, and he will be satis- 
ed. 

On this daughter, on his pipe, and on an 
argument, old Logical doted with the fond- 
ness of a child. 

“The girl,” he used to say, “is a good 
girl; a good girl deserves a good husband, 
and d—n me if she sha’n’t have one! She 
is worth fifty thousand dollars on her wed- 
ding day, which she shall never see till a 
fellow presents himself who can smoke, 
Proseee his fifty, and maintain an argument. 

know what a busband ought to be.” 

After an exclamation like this, the old 
gentleman would puff and simmer like a 
roasting apple, and finally sputter himself 
into a great rage, simply because no one 
ventured to dispute his plans, and argue 
with him on the subject nearest his heart. 


d | This no person of his own household would 


venture to do, pees a minor ebulition 
of spleen, which would attend the neglect, 
ro the tremendous explosion which was sure 
to follow the display of any opposition to his 
will. In fact, old Logical was one of those 
testy logicians who are never satisfied with 
victory or defeat, opposition or submission. 

The butterflies in small clothes, who 
haunted the precincts of his house to ob- 
tain a sight at fair Julia, hated him as they 
did the prince of darkness. Never had a 
suitor ventured to intrude his person within 
old Logical’s premises since he broke his 
ivory cane over the cranium of a young 
gentleman, in claret inexpressibles, who 
had called after a party to inquire for the 
daughter. + 

“The rascal,” cried the infuriated'parent, 
“the rascal wore a quizzing glass ; no man 
of sense of property wears a quizzing glass; 
therefore, he mustbe a peun puppy !”” 

After this melancholy catastrophe, no 
beaux hazarded an irruption into quarters 
which were guarded by a dragon so outrage- 
ous. Julia Logical pined and faded—why, 
I pretend not to say; but it surely was not 
for the deprivation that had been inflicted 
upon her in the exclusion of her admirers.— 
Iam quite sure of countenance from my 
fair readers when I assert that that could 
not have been the cause. Her father ap- 
peared to grow fatter, and redder, and more 
argumentative every day; and, with his in- 
creasing size, the venom of his disposition 
toward the young men in his day deepened 
in bitterness. He would only allow his 
daughter to walk in the garden pertaining 
to his house, and not even there, unless 
accompanied by himself o: her mother. 

It was during a find afternoon in Septem- 
ber, that the whela family were collected in 
an arbor at the lower part of one of the sha- 
dy walks, enjoying the repose and beauty of 
an autumnal evening, when a figure was 

en advancing down the avenue, preceded 
by aservant. The domestic in a submis- 
sive tone announced a woman who profess- 
ed to have skill in fortune-telling. 

‘“* A fortune-teller!” roared old Logical. 

“ A fortune-teller!” echoed Mrs. Logical. 

“ A fortune-teller!” sighed Julia. 

» *Fortune-tellers are cheats,” resumed the 
master; “this woman is a fortune-teller; 
therefore, turn her out.” 

“But, dear father,” said Julia, “I never 
had my fortune told, and Iam so curious; 





shattered a heart or a rosebud. I will not 


dolet me speak to her for afew moments.” 





“Turn her out,” shouted the tender pa- 
rent. 

“But, father who can tell but she may 
know where your silver knee-buckles are, 
that have been missing so long? Fortune 
tellers know everything; this woman isa 
fortune-teller ; therefore—” 

Interest and argument never failed to 
touch the heart of the opposer, and permis- 
sion was conceded that the gipsy should ad- 
vance and be heard. 

The form, gesture and appearance of the 
stranger were in strict accordance with my 
ideas of a being supernaturally gifted. Her 
original stature must have been six feet, 
but age, and her habitual bending to the 
earth in seaich of herbs and roots had near- 
ly reduced her to an unchangeable encurva- 
tion. Her outward garment was a robe, 
rather than a gown, of dark cloth, thrown 
carelessly though not ungracefully around her 
and bound about the waist with the dried 
skin of a serpent. This mantle entirely 
concealed her figure. The face of this re- 
markable object was embrowned by toil and 
exposure, and the singular brilliancy of her 
large black eyes contrasted strangely with 
her stooping deere and grey hair, which de- 
noted one whose race was nearly finished. 

She advanced slowly toward the family 
party, stooping occasionally to pick a weed 
or a flower, and, as she came near, murmur- 
ed the following meantation to the plants as 
she gathered them : 

Weed, and root, and bud of power, 
When the bright dew gems the trees, 
Ye shall yield, at midnight hour, 
Hidden charms and mysteries : 
Then shall be unrolled the leaf— 
Then disclosed the mystic page~~ 
Tales of joy, and talesof grief, 
The doom of youth, the fate ofage. 

Old Logical was somewhat startled as the 
sybil-ptaved herself directly before him, and 
fixed her dazzling eyes on his, seemingly 
awaiting his commands. ‘ 

“Very well, my good woman, very well: 
[ thought I might make some inquiry of you, 
but it is of no consequence; you may go.” 

The debater was completely awed. The 
object of his address paid no attention tothe 
permission for her departure, but, turning 
slowly to Julia, addressed her nearly in these 
words: 

Follow me where none may listen, 
Where yon sparkling fountains glisten ; 
Maiden fair, if thou wouldst borrow 
Knowledge of thy joy or sorrow— 

If dispair’s cold hand-shaH press thee, 
Or the smiles of fortune bless thee. 


@Pbe maiden immediately arose, and, Ly 
ing he: hand in that of the sorceress, led the 
way tothe spot she had designated. They 
were soon concealed from view by the wind- 
ings ofthe path. It was not unul they had 

uite disappeared that old Logical recovered 
ae the shock he had experienced in the 
awe-inspiring presence of the fortune-teller ; 
but when his daughter had entirely vanished 
with the gipsy, the disputant was “himself 
again.” He shouted for his servants, rated 
them for admitting the hag, and bade them 

ursue, secure, and toss her in a blanket for 

er presumtion. The domesties dispersed 
about the garden, but their young mistress 
and the stranger had disappeared. They 
searched ineffectually through the town, but 
no trace of them could be discovered.— 
Night closed in and they were still missing. 
old Logical was nearly distracted ; he ar- 
gued the matter in eyery possible light— 
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cursed divination, conjurers, witches, and 
his own folly. , # 

Poor Mrs. Logical and the little lepine 
could only weep. The servant pursue their 
search, taking excellent care to avoid their 
master, whose cane made itself intimatel 
acquainted with every menial back which it 
encountered. Ten o’clock, and no tidings 
of the lost child! The father had fallen 
hack in his chair, entirely exhausted by the 
violence of his passion; the mothe: and 
brothers were weeping beside him, when 
the door suddenly opened, and a dashing 

ouog midshipman entered, leading the 
biushin Julia Logical, The father, more 
rejoiced with the return of his daughter 
than astonished at the appearance of her 
companion, singular as was the presence 
ofa young man in his house, held her for a 
moment io his arms in speechless joy. It 
was for a moment—the next, he seized his 
ane, and leaped furiously toward the intru- 

er. 

“ Who the devil are you, sir?” was the 
courteous interrogation. 

“Your daughter’s husband,” was the ef- 
fective and laconic reply. 

Had old Logical, like the inhabitants of 
the fabled city, been petrified on the spot, he 
could not have been rendered more com- 
pletely motionless than he became at the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence. He stuod like a 
statute, with eyes fixed and jaws distended. 
Julia went sofily up to him, and, placing her 
roguish face close to his, whispered, ‘“‘ Dear 
father, I never should have consented, had I 
not been convinced that ‘ none but the brave 
deserve the fair.’ Henry is very brave— 
therefore—wont you forgive us? 

a Logical’s features relaxed and soften- 
ed. 

“Come, come, old gentleman,” cried the 
youth, “I will subscribe to your own condi- 
tions. I'll smoke with you till all’s blue; 
and as you said the man who possessed your 
daughter must be worth fifty thousand dol- 
Jars, and be able to maintain an argument, 
why, I'll prove to you thatI am. You val- 
we your child at a fortune; that child is my 
wite; manand wife are one; therefore—eh, 
father-in-law ?” 

Old Logical caught the sailor to his heart. 
They now argue and smoke, and their fierc- 
est disputes are upon this subject—the util- 
ity of fortune-tellers. 
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The present number completes this volume 
of The Oasis. It has been hitherto sustained by 
means furnished by the editors and publisher, 
with litle assistance from its patrons, and it is 
now desirable that our subscribers should favor 
us with the amount of their subscriptions. A- 
gents will please collect and remit without de- 
lay. 





NOTICES. 

Tre Norte American Review—issued in 
Jaly completes the present volume of this work. 
It is an excellent number. “ Fifty years in 
Ohio,” gives a condensed account of its materi- 
als {¢r history—settlement in different sections— 
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productions—improvements—schools and col- 
leges; together wiih hints upon the statutes of 
Ohio, and the first organization of the govern- 
ment from the time when “a set of laws was 
passed and published by being nailed to a tree in 
the Village,” and one imagistrate chosen “te ad- 
minister them,” up to the period when trade 
became more extensive and the dispensation of 
justice more formal. This is a valuable rec- 
ord from which the reader may gather much 
useful information. ‘‘ The poetical works of 
John Milton,” a part of which we copy, is writ- 
ten with a becoming spirit; strictly correct in 
its details and just in its reflections. ‘ Politi- 
cal economy” cannot be read without profit— 
“* Anglo-Saxon Literature” must afford a rich 
treat tothe curious; ““McKenny and Hall’s Indian 
history” —“ Fashions in Dress” —“ Holmes’ prize 
dissertations” ana “ Voyages of the Zeni” are 
excellent articles. “ Romantic Poetry in Italy” 
has interested usmuch. The several “ critical 
notices” with which the number closes, are un- 
exceptionable. Zt would be idle for us to pre- 
tend to point out the merits of these articles; 
each being elaborate and bearing the impress 
of a masterly hand, and evidently the product 
ofmuch labor. All we can do is to eMmmerate. 


This work evidently stands at the head of A- 
merican publications, and may safely challenge 
a comparison with any foreign print of the 
kind. No private library can be complete with- 
out it, and no one at all interested in our Na- 
tional literature can feel indifferent asto its suc- 
cess. Otis, Broaders ¢- Co. publishags, Boston. 
Terms $5,00 





Litret.’s Srinit of THE Macazines aND An- 
NUALS.— We cannot speak in too high terms of 
this valuable publication. Nothing but what 
is rich, is found upon its pages. Itis filled with 
the best things that appear in the ablest of the 
Europecn Magazines and Annuals. They, 
who neglect to take this, or, in its stead, “ The 
Museum of Foreign Literature,” know not how 
much they lose. The number forthe present 
month is one of more than usual interest; the 
continuation of “Oliver Twist,” “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” and “ Zicci,” are enough to inspire 
an unusual eagerness to peruse it: but these 
continuations form but a small part of its inter- 
esting papers. We regret that we have not 
room to speak of them more particularly. The 
number is embellished with two engravings. 

Terms $3,00 per annum, published by Littell, 
& Co, Philadelphia. 





Tue GentTieman’s Maaazine, for this month, 
commences with “ Respectability ; or, the Yan- 
kee Merchant’s Family ;” a sketch full of inter- 
‘est and of a strong moral tendency. It should 
be read by every parent of ‘ moderate means,’ or 
of no means at all, who indulges his children in 
vague notions, of ‘ respectability, and teaches 
them to be idle, proud and visionary, rather than 
industrious and useful. “ Charles; atale of the 
American Revolution, is well written. We are 
ever partial to these records of the numberless} 
thrilling incidents connected with that sanguin- 
ary struggle. The heroismjof many ofthe hum- 





ble but meritorious children of the fire and the 


————___* 
flood has no record on the page of history ; and 
if sketches like this can keep the memory of 
Americans alive to this trath, let us have them, 
even though they may contain a spice of ro- 
mance. “ The seat of Infancy,’ is an effective 
and spirited thing, the character well drawn; 
Creso Quattrinus, in particular, standing out in 
bold relief—a second Shylock—with whom ease, 
friendship, life and even the hopes of eternal 
happiness, are lost in the sleepless and all-ab- 
sorbing desire to die rich! “ Agnes Beawmont” 
and “ The Baker’s Daughter” widely differing in 
character, are not to be read with indifference 
by any one; the former reveals love, innocence 
and worth, in the sun-shine as they almost al- 
ways are, the latter, vice, crime and suffering, 
as they ever should be. The latter is harrow- 
ing in its details, searching and impressive in 
its moral. “ Henry Pultney,” cont inued, be- 
comes, if possible, yet more interesting. From 
its commencment, this has been well written and 
wellsustained. We have also “ The Anniver- 
sary Register,’’— The Young Lady Creation,” 
—‘ A Gentleman’s Remdtse”—~' Leaves from my 
Journal, by an Officer,”— The Will,” and a 
goodly supply of poetical artigles of merit. The 
notices, criticisms, &c., by the editor are dis- 
passionate and just. This is decidedly one of 
the cheapest and most spirited Monthlies in the 
Union. Terms $3,00per annum; a club of ten 
can obtain it at $2,00 each. The Anniversary 
Register published in this Volume is worth twice 
that sum. 





Tue Lapy’s Boos, grave and gay, witty and 
severe, brings us this month, its usual variety 
of excellent reading, combining the useful with 
the amusing, and affording an intellectual treat 
in which every one, every lady in the land, at 
least, should participate. If the parent would 
put into the hands of his daughter a work that 
will at once refine and enrich the mind, awaken 
a relish for the beautiful of our language and 
nature, cultivate necessary habits of thought 
and becoming modes of expression, and strength - 
en and purify the taste, let him subscribe for 
the Lady’s Book. 

This number is embellished with a likeness 
of Mrs. Sigourney, engraved expressly for the 
work, accompanied by a sketch of her history, 
by the Editor, which we copy. “ Esther, a dra- 
matic sketch,” is continued and is evidently the 
product of a masterly hand; “ Natwre and Art," 
by Mrs. C. Gore, is a tale of great power and in- 
etest; ‘‘ Implicit Obedience, a domestic tale," is 
concluded in this number, and is most happy 
and amusing; “‘ Henrietta Harrison: or the blue 
cotton umbrella,” by Miss Leslie, is most admi- 
rable. In the delineation of the characters, the 
style and execution of the whole, the reader 
will readily distingnish the felicity and power 
of the author, who, in sketches like this, stands 
unrivalled, ever amusing, peculiar and charac- 
teristic. ‘“ Female Portrait Gallery,” is well 
worthy of a careful perusal. The poetical de- 
partment is creditable as usual, and the notices 
under the “Editor’s Table” in good taste. 


Terms— Three Dollars; edited by Mrs. Hale 
and Miss Leslie; published by Louis A. 
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